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PREFACE . ' V 

f If you were about to invest a large -sum of your personal finances 
in i\ business venture , and if the success of this business venture were 
completely depcndehWpon the patronage, of people in your community, 
what would you be wise to do? Of course" you would try to find out if 
the product or service you were about to offer were speeded. To do 
. otherwise would be foolhardy because you could lose your investment. 
In business this apf^roach is called "a market analysis^' and all sound - 
business fir/ms are constantly conducting iflarkej. analy^s. 

In public eduiation, it is also fodlhardy not to Vonduct a market 
analysis because without the^ continued support of the^comipunity public 
schools can gel into serious trouble. Instead 'of calling it a market 
analysis; however, we are using the term "needs assessment.*' 
. Most principals agree that we should do **ne0ds,' assessment," BUT 
who has the time to work out all the details. BUt, who has the time to 
gather together all the information and then tc/ analyze all these data. 
BUT, who can scrape up the money to meet ^he Ijigh price tag on the 
commercial packages? BUT, who can figure out ways simple enough to 
involve all parents and students and still get i^^eful ^formation? 

The SchobI Program Bonanza Game is designed to take care of all 
your BUTS. Irt the next section of this handbook (Part I - Admisistration ' 
and Use) , you Will sec that eVfery detail for the administration and use of 
the Bonanza .GiVme has been worked out for you. The computer at the^ 
University will I^ndle the data and scoring. The procedures spelj out 
ways for the parttpipants to analyze the data and make the needs assess- 
ment report. Through the Bureau of Field Services at the University of 
Georgia, the cost ot the Bonanza Game for people in Georgia is at a 
non-profit rate. An. elementary school package with games, answer sheets, 
computer service, ant^ other basic materials is $100. For a middle or 
high school the cost is $150. Is the Bonanza Game easily understood by 
elementary students and their parents? Yes, fourth grade on up to twelfth 
grade students, from low to high socio-economic groups have been able , 
to respond effectively to it a^ a needs assessment tool. 

VVhat is in it for you Mr. and Ms.. Principal? A needs assessmCrtt 
through total involvement of your school community builds a power base 
for leadership that can • be challenged by . no individual. It gives your 
school a **chartef* for program development- that has been built upon 
a data .base by everyone in the conununify through -their direct involve- 
ment. It provides a direction for your leadership efforts and makes * 
you a Winner! In fact» through a good needs assessment program evcrv- 
body WINS. ^ ^ 

Thj-ough the sponsorship of the Georgia Elementary School Principals 
and the Bureau of Field Studies' at the University of Georgia, a special 
price offer for using the School Program Bonanza Game is made to paid 
members of the GAESP who recruit two new members. 
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^ / Every ^aid up GAESP member who recruits two' new meria^rs' may 
upon receipt of the new members dues by Ms. Lillian Parkman purchase 
the elementar)r school package"^ as' may the two members, for $50\ This 
/ % offer is good up to November 15, 1974. To qualify, you must send a copy 
^-of your paid G/^ESP dues receipt along with copies of .the paid dOcs 
tpceipts of the twa members you recruited to: 
\\ David J. Mullen 

Bureau of Field Services 
\ College 6f Education ' 
t* University of Georgia . - ' . ^ 

K Athens, Georgia 30602 • , 

Enclosed with the paid dues receipts (3) shoulcf be payment of $15t) 
for trte three schools which are going to use the Bonanza Game. Check(s) 
for Iht Bonanza Game should be made out to: 
^^University of Georgia 
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School Pi^qgram 



By Pavip J- MoLctn 
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You arr about in hnvNp a rhancr lo »h<»w whni parln of ihr *rhnol nroprnm nrr 
miporlani l» you V ou aw aUo going lo U nblr lo Irll hrtw "gooir' or ''noj »o 
goo<l you think your m hopi m m i rrloin orram, * 

Thrrr arc no nphl or wri^iff an»wrr» NoboHv hul vou wiil know whnI nnnwrrn 
vou mark All an«wrr« will hk uwii Co hrlp mokr vnur m hool ihr way voa wnnJ 
II lo br 



STt'DF.NTS 



PARKNTS 



SCHOOL STAFF 
LAYMKN' 

m\ni) OF 

FDl CATION 



•J'lav ihp gohip" and rhrrk tlip on** gradp IcvpI on ihr tnswrr 
slim for llip^roilp which you ore in al lhi% limr 

"Plnv ihf anmi'' anil rhrrk ihr one gwdc IpvpI on ihr fln»wrr 
»hrrl for ihr ^i^tlr wliirh your ton or doughlpr who |irinj.*ji 
ihik homr In vr^ I* in. 

'l*lnv Ihr (iniiir" i}nil f lirrk ihr onr grodr Irvrl on ihr on*wrr 
whrrt for whii h vffti torry n niojor rr»|>on*ihihlv or inK-rrsI 

Plnv ihr pninr" ortrf rhw k ihr on** groilr Irvrl on thr iin%wrf 
•hrrl for whirh vou havr ihr grralr«l inlrrp*l 

'•|*Inv Ihr gamr/ for f'j^th of iho ihrrr graiJr IrvrK if all gradr 
IrvcU in ihr ay;ilrm .ifjf l>ring wurvryrcl F^irh limr you piny, 
fill oul a irparair infortiialion and anwwrr «hrrl or if only onr 
•»chool i% involved play i1 for ihr mam gradr Irvrl of ihr wlliool 
in your «v»lrm whirb is lining ihiw nurvrv 



Takr vour an«wrr »brrl and fill oul ibr (;F:NF:nAf. INFORMATION pari IW 
onlv a *ofi Irad (wmil If ynu niakr a mmlakr rra»r rnmplrlrlv 

Afirr you fill oul ihr OKNKRAL INFORMATION pari ihi^n rr«l ihr dirrrlion-. 
on Ihr innidr pngr of ihiK booklrl 



Fnr uKr or firrlhrr informaliqn aboijl ihr Bfmanin Gnmr wnir lo 

Srbonl Progrmn OrvrlopmrnI Corporalmn 
1 17 (Jiinquaptn Way 
Alhrns, (prorfiia M)(A)\ 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM^ BONANZA GAME 

DIRECTIONS. 

If you have not filled in the Cenoral Information part of the answer sheet, do 
that right now. Use only a soft lead j>encLl to mark your answers. Erase completely 
if you make a mistake. ' 

. Remember Iq ''play the game' for the grade level you checked in fS^l on the answer* 
sheet. It tells you on the front pag« which grade level to check. 

How To Play The Game 

Have you ever gone shopping in a department store? Remember how there ''^re 
things in each department wnich you would like to buy but because you do not have 
enough money you have to make choices? 

This game is a little like buying things in a department store. In fhe game you 
have 20 81 00 play money bills. There are 9 areas (like departments in a department 
store) an()'earh area has 3 pictures (things you can buy in that department). Tho 
first pictures In ^ach area do not cost any money. The second pictures in each 
area cost 2 bills 8200. The third pictuVes in each area cost 4 bills or 8400. To 
make a choice you must pay the pfico marked on each picture. / 

« You do not have enough money |o pick all the pictures so you must pick the ones 
most important to you. You must spend all your 20 bills. Also, you must put the ^xact 
number of bills called fol- under each picture. If you do not ftpend any money ir\an 
area that means that V»u think the. thing shown in the (irnt picture is ok. 

For cxaTnple in area 1. The 3R*» * 

a • 0 bills SO . 3R's to prt along 

b • 2 hills 8200 - basic skills , 

c • 4 bills 8400 ' get into college 

If you tKink that it is ok to learn enough 3R's to get along and want to spend 
your 20 ^ilU in other areas, then do not put any bills on h ( basic skills) or c (get 
into college). Go through the pictures in each of the 0 areas and spend your 
* money for the most importitnt things. Remember when you do not spend any 
money ijnjiri> area that means the first picture in that arm is ok. 

Playing the Game 

1. Tear or cut off one strip of 8100 bills. 

2. Read and look at the pictures in each area from top to bottom. Spend your money 
by tearing or cutting off^2 or 4 8100 bills as you need them. 

.3. You may change your mind by picking up your money and placing it on another 
picture. 

4. When you have made your final choices then mark your answer sheet. Mark 
(a) if you did not place a^y money in an area. Mark (b) if you put 2 bills on 
the nrt'onci pic ture in un area. Mark U ) if \ on put 4 bilU on the third fiicture. 

Rating Your School 

After you mark the answer sheet showing how you spent your money then you 
are ready to rate your schooL * v 

Forget tllte game and think about how "ffood** or '*not so good" your school is 
in each of the 9 areas. Rate each area as: POOR, FAIR, OK, GOOD or GREAT. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM BONANZA GAME ANSWER SHEET 

. ■ ' I 

00 NOT FOLO Oft BEND 



Priorities\ 
HOW YOU SPENT YOUR 
MONEY \ 


CATEGORY 


Ratings 

HOW YOU RATE YOUR 
SCHOOL 


=» a so ^ 

c=3 b, S 200 

=3 c, S 400 \ 


1. 

THE3R'* 

(writing) 
(arithmetic) 


1- = a poor -* 
c=i b fair 
c=i c. OK 
c=i d. good 
* ==• e. gr^ai 


:^ \ 

z 

= a so ' \' 
• c=3 b. $ 200 - \ 
c=j c. S400 \ 

— ^ 


2. 

SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


2^ i=a a. poor 
t=« b. fair 
c=i c. OK 
i=a d. good 
t=t 0. great 


a 

c= a so \ 
i=» b, S 200 I 
c=3 c $400 


a 

PHYSICAL 
WORLD 
(sc^onco) 

\ 


2 1=1 a. poor 
c= b. fair 
=i c. OK 
t=3 d. good 
E=a e. great 


4. 

«=a a SO 
c=3 b. $200 
c=i c. S400 


\ WORK 
\ jA/ORLD 


^ (=3 a poor 
i=a b. fair 
c=a c. OK 
1=3 d. good 
c=a e. great 


c=a a SO 
c=i b S200 
, c=a c S 400 


5. 

THE ARTS 


5 t=i a. poor 
1=3^ b. fair 
c=i c. OK 
e=3 d. good 
c= e. great 


6. 

(=3 .1. SO 

CS3 b. S 200 
c=a c. S 400 


6. 

HEALTH 

P.E. 
SAFETY 


g c=3 a. poor 
c=3 b. fair 
, 1=3 c. OK 
=□ d. good 
<=i e. great 


7. 

c=3 a SO 
c=j b S 200 
• ■ e==l c S400 


7. 

MAKING 
CHOICES 


y c=3 a. poor 
c=i b. fair 
c= c. OK 
E=a ; d. good 
E=a e. great 


8. 

c=3 a SO 
'c= b S 200^ 
1=1 c, S 400 


8. 

RELATIONSHIP 
WITH 
OTHERS 


Q (=1 Q. poor 
c=i b. fair 
=3 ,c. OK 
=3 d. good 
(=a e. greaf • 


9. 

«=a a. S 0 
«=3 b S 200 
^ c=3 c. S400 

RIC 


9. 

DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
SELF 


g c=3 a; poor 
t=i b. fair 
' c=a c. OK 
c=a d. good 
c= e. great 
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RMATION 



DATE. 



SCHOOL SYSTEM 
SCHdOt NAME _ 

CITY 

1 



STATE 



GriAPE LEVEL 

«= a. Isi lo 5th grade 
=3 b. 6th to 8th grade 
=3 c. 9lh to 12th grade 

YOUR POSITiOlM ' ' 

«^ a. student 

»=> b, teacher 

=3 c. other certified staff ipnnctpal, libronan, etc.) 

d. parent • i 

c=3 0. interested layman 

f. board of education member 



YOUR RACE 

a black 
c=3 t> vvhtte 
=3 »c. other 

YOUR SEX 

^^a. male 
t=a female 



c.V both parents (when they answer togethar) 



STUDENTS ONLY 



- PLANS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



0. uo^o job 

b be housewife 

c. join \he armed forces 

d. go to \>o tech or business school 

e. go to c6jlege 

f. do not khow 



6. 



PARENTS & LAYMEN ONLY r TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 



a. up to $6,000 year 

b. $5,000 to S 1 0^000 a year 

c. $10,000 to S15\000 a year 

d. $15,000 to $20,600 a year 
-e. over $20,00t) a yeV 



7. 



SCHOOL STAFF ONLY 



- YEARS EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION 



ERIC 



a. under 5 years 

b. 5 to 9 years 

c. 10 to 19 years 

d. 20 or mare yoari 
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Part I 

Adminisfrafion and use 
of the Bonanza Game 



The principal is the key person ii^ the successful use of the peeds 
assessment *througI\ the Bonanza Game survey. It is essential that he 
understand the background material i^ PART II so that he can answer 
any questions about the validity and reliability of the Bonanza Game., 
Sometiipes one -or two parents will raise questions as an excuse for not 
involving the total community. They are the ones who usually want the 
school program to serve only their individual needs. 

Just as the principal ' needs to be familiar with^ the material in 
PART II, ev^n moreVimportantly he tieeds to be thoroughly familiar with 
the ^^administration and use" part which is. developed in this section. An 
overview of the material dealing with the administration and use can be 
obtained by referring to the chart on page 2 - OVERALL TIME SCHED- 
ULE FOR ADMINISTRATION AND USE OF THE BONANZA 
GAME. . • . ^ 

As soon as the games- and answer sheejs are received,Nthe^, principal 
should play the School Program Bonanza Game and fill out the informa- 
ition and answer shee^.p^Againi he will need to be thoroughly familiar with 
the directions because he is the one who will administer it to the pro- 
fessional staff, board of education members, and interested- laymen. An 
early administration of the "game by the principal to his staff is important 
because if, he does not have their understanding and cooperation he 
cannot hope to be successful in carrying oujt the needs assessment. After 
the certified staff has taken the School Program Bonanza Game, the 
principal will go over the time' schedule chart on page 2 with the staff and 
answef questions which may arise. A careful reading of this manual will 
prepare him to answer any questions. 

' PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The fifst step is to begin an intensive public relations program. One 
of the staff or a parent volunteer might be appointed to coordinate this 
program. The public relations program should be, directed at: 

1, The student body - through posters and student drawings 
spread strategically around the school. * 

2, The parents - through notices sent home by the students who 
will be invqlved, and through the P.T.A. and like school/ 
parent orgailizations and communication media. 

3, The community - through the press^ the radio, T.V. ^d 
through posters spread around the community^n strategic 
places. ^ 

I ^ - . 



OVERALL TIME FOR ADMINISTRATION AND USE OF THE BONANZA GAME 



' TIME 
ALLOTEQ. 


• 

GENERAL AREA 


TASK 


1st a;id 2nd Week . 


Public Relations 


Publicity released via posters, newspapers, radio, and letters 


3rd Week 


Administration 


Give game to professional staff,. Board of Education. laymen, students, and parents 


4th Week 


Data Processing 


Mail answer sheets, computer analysis data^ returned 


5th and 6t"h Week 


Work Committee 
8 Students^ - race, sex. coltege^ orientation, work 
oi^ientation 

4,Tiiachers - race. sex. grade level, and years of 
experience 

? Other Certified Staff - race, sex. experience, 
position 

10 Parents - race, sex. and income level. • 
4 Laymen - Bofird of Ed. public officials, civic 
organizations *> 


Three (2 Hour) Meetings 

First Meeting - Three charts are to be completed 

1. Data chart for priorities 

2. Data chart for ratings 

3. Rank order chart 

Second Meeting - First four priority ranked categories are summarized, explained 
" with recommendations wrilfon 

Third Meeting^ - Next five priority - ranked areas arc summarized. ex'j)1ained 
and recommendations given. 
Gener^il recommendations made. 
Two Negotiating Comhiiltee m^^nibers selected. 


7th and 8th Week 


Negotiating Com mitee 

2 Students from work committee 

2 Teachers from work committee 

2 Other certified ^laff from wark committee 

2 Parents from work commfttee 

2 Laymeij from work committee 

# 


Four (2 Hour) Meetings ^ 
First Meeting - Overall data chart for priorities and ratings made. 

Rank order chart made. 
Second Meeting - Using subcommittee reports, take'^rst four priority<^ankcd cate- 
gories and summarize and explain and give recom'ttldndations. 
^ Third Meeting - Using subcommittee reports, take next five priority ranked areas 

and summarize, explain, and give recommendations. 
(^Fourth Meeting - Negotiate a final rank order and priority areas. 

Make and rank order genera! recommendations. 


9th We(^k 


; 

Open Meeting 


Overview of proced^/es made to general public. 

Committee members report priority areps and recommendations. / 

Questions and answers are taken from the floor. 


' lOlh Week 


Report to Superintendent 


Negotiating Committee incorporates relevant suggestions from open meeting and 
prepares and sends final report to superintendent. * 


1 llh Week 


Implementation Plans ^ 


Principal draws up short and long range plans to put recommendations into effect. 

> 
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An example of some posters developed* and used by a junior high 
school are given as atpossible -guide. When students develop the posters 
themselves, they encourage other students to take the survey ^ more 
seriously, / ^ 







WOULD YOU 

SHOW wimj^n^ 

WITH STALKY APRlCil 1 




^im THE llONiVNZi 
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THE BONANZA 
PXAYKEIS 



Let's Pijiy ih« 
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Listed below are two newspaper artictes that were used in a school 
ajs part of its public relations program. 

NEW GAME PLANNED AT SAMPLE CITY SCHOOL 

I SAMPLE CITY, GA. - Everybody's a winner in a new game which 
will be played by the school administration, faculty, staff, stu- 
[ derfts, and parents at Sample City Junior High School. 

Called the "Bonanza" game, the goal of the program is an 
infproved school curriculum. 

"Although it is 'played like a ij^me, results of the survey can 
be very helpful determfning exactly lU^hat kind of education parents, 
students,, and school personnel fqpl is qeeded at school," said 
Principal John Doe. "We want to jfind out the type of education 
parents want for their children, a|c| what they think aboyt the 
.present junior high school curric|lum," Mr. Doe stated: The 
"School Program Bonanza Game," |with its comic strip format is 
scientifically designed to give the aniswers. 

The game gives all persons interested -in th^ school an oppor- 
tunity to ' "purchase" the kind of education they feel is needed. 
Each player will be given twenty $lOO play money bills and 
vWU spend the money *to help decide what needs tQ. l^e done to 
improve the school program. 

For example, one of the nine areas is devoted to vocational 
training. If the player feels other parts of the program are more 
important at the junior high level, he chooses no planned job 
preparation and he spends none of his monSy for that area. If 
he believes some study^about work is neefied, he spends $200 for 
the second category, and if on-the-job career tr^ning is needed, 
he spends $400 for the third category. Each educational area has 
three categories for the players to determine whete most emphasis 
should be placed. ' 

The business of determining a needs assessment for a school 
program has traditionally involved only the professional staff; but 
, this year Sanfiple City's planning committee recommended that 
students and-fe^ people be brought in on the decision-making. 
Principal Doe commented, "Including the school community in 
curriculum planning is unusual in education, the committee felt 
that professional attitudes and ideas in the school system can be- 
come so^ ingrown that the system becomes 'divorced from the com- 
munity and noJonger serves its total educational needs." 

The "Bonanza Game" needs assessment survey was developed 
^ by Dr. David Mullen, Professor of l^ducation at the University of 
* Georgia. Areas and choices used in the game were dierived from 
the *'GoaIs for Education in Georgia" developed by the State De- 
partment of Education as well as from goal statements from around 
the country. ' ' \ ^ 
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nThe siirvey was drawn up to help discover the goal area 
priorijties that exist in any particular school community and results 
also provide an overall rating of "poor," "average" or "good" for 
the existing program. Priorities listed on the gapie include the three 
R's, social studies, science, vocational training, the^ arts, health 
and physical development, ipaking .choices,, relationships with 
others, and development of self. 

The administration, staff, students, faculty, and parents in- 
terested in the education program at the high school level will 
maJce their desires known by playing the "Bpnanza Game" on 
April 15. "Their opinions will be computerized at the University, 
and ^yhen the results are in, representative parent student, and 
teachers' -connhittees will use the data as bases for making, im- 
provement recommendations to " the school system authorities. 
These recommeiidations by the committees will be shared at an 
open public meeting . for community reaction before becojming 
finalized," the principal stated. 

Sample City Times-Recorder 
Sample City, Georgia 
.April 9, 1974 



Parents of Sample City Junior High School students are re- 
minded by school officials to "play" the "Bonanza Game" to- 
night.^ 

The game cards and answer sheets were given out to the stu- 
dents today with extra Ones, sent home fof their parents. The 
"Bonanza Game" is scienti'fically designed to determine the type 
of education desired at th6 school by parents, students, and school 
personnel. • 

Answer sheets should be returned to the school by the students 
tomorrow dnd should nof be bent or folded since they will be 
machine scored. * 

Sample City Times-Recordor 
Sample City, Georgia. ^ 
April 15, 1974 ^ 



The radio announcements can be based upon these kinds of 4rticles 
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ADMINISTERING THE GAME TO STLTDENTS 

The Bonanza Game can be blayed by iiudents fr6m grades 4 on 
through grades 12. At the elemenjWy grade/|evel, the teachers at grades 
4 and higher will administer it to their students. At the julaior and senior 
high, homeroom teachers or Engiish\ teaphers (where there\^e no home- 
rooms) will administer the game to thejr students. 

Teachers who administer^jliel.--gt^ will follow the directions as 
given, but may provid5;.^aTiyadditional help to the studetals that is 
needed. The onlyOiiilg that helpers are asked not to do is \o tell the 
player where lo^t the money and how to rate the school in \the areas 
covered by thfe survey. " \ 

Sinc^^e analysis attempts to consider priorities and ratings from 
e^erybbdy directly concerned with the school program; an atlempl\hould 
made to give the Bonanza Game to all the students in the schooKfrom 
fourth grade up. 



ADMjNISTERtNG THE. GAME TO PARENTS y 

Some parents- will not have heard on the radio nor redd in the ^ 
newspaper about the Bonanza Game so they should be'. alerted through 
a notice sent home by the principal by way of the students. An example 
of such a notice is given below. 



Dear Parents: 

Central Junior High School is presently involved in a needs 
assessment program. We wish to discover where your prioritie«> lie 
with regarb to the school program. Will you help us by playing ihe 
School Pro^rdm Bonanza Game? 

Your child Will bring the game home on Monday, April 15. 
Please pflay it and give it to your child to return to his homeroom 
by Friday^ April 19. Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated 

Sincerely, 

Joe ^. Doe, Principal 



After students play the game, unless the student has a brother or 
sister in a, higher grade level in the same school, he will place the game 
he used, a copy of a letter from the principal (see example below), and 
, an unused answer sheet in an envelope large efiough (9" x 12") to fit the 
answer sheet without bending or folding it and take the envelope home 
to his parents. "x; 
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Dear Pafenl: 

Central Junior High School is presently involved in a needs 
assessment project. We wish to discover where your priorities lie with 
regard to the school program. V^iW you help us by plJiying the 
School Program Bonanza Game? \ » 

If you have a son(s) or daughter{s) in our schooKin several 
•grades, think of the grade level which you would most like to see 
improved. Check this grade level on^.the answer sheet ir^cj when you 
play the game, play it for this grades level. 

Eijiclosed you will find: 
j School Program) Bonanza 6ame 
' Information and Answer Sieet 

One parent (guardianl) can play the game or both can\pjay it 
together. ^ \^ 

1. ' Play the game. \ \\ 

2. Fill out the information and answer sheet. ' \ 

3. Put the answer sneet back in llhe envelope (do not fold it) 



and tell your son 
next day. 
Th6rc are no right 



or daughter to take it back to school the 



or wrong choices. The information yPK\ 
provide by completing the answer sheet will be used as a basis for 
determining the needs for our school program. Representative com- 
mittees will study the data and include other suggestions about 
school improvement to produce a set of recommendations. These 
recommendations oX theJ committees will be ? presented at an open 
meeting, you will have another opportunity "to provide suggestions. 

Thank you for helping us to lyiow what emphasis in the school 
program you want and for helping us to better meet the educational 
i^eeds of the children. 

Sincerely, 

J. W. Doe, Principal 
Central Junior H. S. 




Each teacher will impress upon the students the importance of 
carrying this envelope with letter, game, and answer sheet home and 
returning it promptly. The teacher should keep a record of students who 
do not return answer sheets. The teacher should also check, dach answer 
sheet as it is returned to see that the information part is filled out correctly. 
One school had a free coke party for the class or homeroom that re- 
turned the most answer sheets. Where the principal and teachers take this 
effort seriously, an exceptionally high percentage of parents return the 
survey. In one elementary schoolYrom a low socio-economic area 100%* 
of the parents returned the answer sheets. In this same school a test - 
. retest was used to establish the reliability of the Bonanza Game and over 
^85% of the parents played the game a second time. Every time the 
f)rincipal and teacher actively work at getting parental participation in 
the needs assessment program, over §0% of the parents have completed 
and returned the answer sheets. 
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The elementary school basiq, Bonanza Game needs assessment package 
provides answer sheets for 500 respondents. This package is adequate 
to enable Ijbout 15Q students andf their parents from sections of the top 
grade levels, 50 professional staff members, 15 board of education mem- 
bers, 25 laymen andMOO selected parents from the first three grade 
levels to participate in the needs assessment program. More games and 
answer sheets may be purchased for additional costs. At the elementary 
level, it may be important to survey parents below the fourth grade. If 
this is desired, it is suggested that the following procedure be used to 
randomly select parents: 
Step One - ^ 

Decide how many parents are to be selected from each of 
grades 1, 2, 3. It is suggested that -about 30 parents be selected 
* from each grade level. . 
Step Two 

List and numtrer all the student names for a grade level 
Step Three 

Number as many small slips of paper as you have students 
at that grade level. For example, if. there Nare lOQ first graders 
and yotr want to select 30 first gade student^, then number 100 
small slips of paper from 1 to 100, place in a container shake 
well Und pick 35* slips out of the contaiper. The numbers 
selected corresponding to the numbered names of first grade * 
youngsters are the ones who^e parents will be a^ked to par- • 
ticipcTtc. Follow the same procedure for second and third grade 
lists oTstuderTTs. 

Another aUernative is to select students from. different racial and 
economic backgrounds whose parents you believe will cooperate. 

The parents selected from l>elow fourth grade can b,e invited to a 
speciarmeeting at school where the principal can explain and administer 
the Bonanza Game to them. 

The secondary school basic Bonanza Game needs assessment package 
provides answer sheets for 1,^00 respondents. In a school with 700 
students or less, the package is adequate to enable all the students and 
their parents, all the professional staff, 15 board of education members, 
and 25 interested laymen -to lake part in the needs assissmefnt program! 
In middle, junior or senior high schools, where the enrollment exceeds 
700 students two options are available. One is to purchase enough 
ext/a answer sheets pnd games to survey all the students and their • 
parertj^^^in tbe school. Another option is to make a random sample 
selection )of students and^% survey these students and their parents. 

If thei| are 1,400 students in the school and 700 or 5o4 (any per- 
centage can be u^ed) are to be- randomly selected, then the following ^ ^ 
procedure is recommended: Either homerooms or English classes may 
be used for this random selection. Where homerooms are available they^ 
should be used. 

,9 

*5 alternates are to be selected for each grade level. 
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Example 

Step One 

Determine 50% of the student population at each grade level. 

Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade^S 

N=:500 N=500 N=400 

X .50 X .50 X .50 

250.Q0^ 250.Q0 200.00 

Step Two ' 

* Divide the number of students to be selected at each grade 
level by the, average number of studc^nts in a class to determine the 
number of homeroom or English (flass sections needed at each 
grade level. 

Grade 6 ' Grade 1 Grade 8 



Step Three 

A simple, random selection procedure is to list and number, 
the homeroom teachers or English teachers by periods or sections 
at a particular grade levels Cut slips Of paper equal to the number 
of homerooms or English sections at that grade 16vel, place them 
in a container, shako well and draw out a number for each of the 
number of sections to be uSed. The numbers corresponding to the 
leachers' numbers would be the sections or homerooms to be sur- 
veyed at that grade level. 

A more sophisticated random selection can be made by usmg a 
table of random numbers. First, by grade level list the names of all 
homeroom teachers or English Teachers (by period or sections), 
number of students and the accumulative totals. Do this for each 
grade level. 



Teacher 



1 Hutto 

2 Hutto 

3 Hutto 

4 Stucki 



20 Hopkins 



Example 
Sixth Grade English Sections 



Period 


■ No. of 


Accumulative 


or 


Students 


Totals 


Secticm 






I 


22 


22 


2 


26 


48 


4 


24 


•72 


. 1 


24 


96 








» 






f 


» 


• 


f 


f 




5 


25 


500- 
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Using a table of random numbers, select ten three digit num- 
bcrs.as they appear in the table jjctwecn OOJ and 500. Take the 
random numbers in the order seiccjcd and find tHe accumulated 
total number that equals or is jast below the random number. That 
accumulated total id<fntifics the teacher and section to be used in 
the sampte. Jf the 'first two random numbers were 500 and 
086 m that order, then Hopkins' period 5 and Hutto'.s period - 
4 English sections would be the first two of the ten .sections 
to be selected to play the School Prxjgram B.onanza Game. Then 
repeat the selection of random numbers to select ten seventh grade 
sections, and eight eighth grade sections, 



ADMINISTERING THE GAME TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION AND LAYMEN 

U^cnevg^t is possible, the Bonanza Game should be given to all 
memWcryff tKK board of eduCa,tion including the 'guperintendent Ad- 
rnmi^ci^g ita/this level builds understanding and interest and also lays 
}ncjlf^unsiv^ for accepting the program recommendations which will 
result from the needs assessment. 

It is also- helpful to get public officials and business men involved 
in needs as.se.ssment. Involvement of some key interested people in the 
community can lay the groundwork for carrying out an improvement pro- 
gram. Sometimes an organization like the Kiwanis Club or Rotary Club 
through Its participation in the survey and in the decision-making proces.s 
which follows, will actively support improvemcm programs. 

The survey can be administered to board of education members and 
irfjerested laymen by individual mailings or by a group administration at 
tM-ir home base or by a group administration at the .school or by a 
member of the group after he has been oriented to its administration and 
use by the principal. 



DATA PROCESSING 



The principal wifl fill in the header sheet which asks for ceneral 
mformation about the ^school, gather up all answer sheets and sc%i tO: 
David J Mullen. Bureau of Field Studies. College of Educatio? Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Athens. Ga. 30602. 

The data will be processed through the computer and computer 
prmtouts wil be returned. While waiting for the computer printouts, 
the principal should select the work committees. The next section 
describes the committee structure and the procedures for .using the data 
results. See pages 13 & 15 for examples of the data charts and the rank 
order charts which are used in the work committees. 
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WORK COMMITTEES 



This group is composed of five work committees. Thej compositiqn 
' of each work cpmmittee is as follows: - - 

Eight Students - In the middle, junior, and senior high schools, 
eight students are selected with balance as regards to race, sex, 
college orienliition,^ and work orientation. This work committee 
should have an adVisbr from the faculty. If. it is an elementary 
' school, select one qf the upper grade classes to serve as a work . 
committee under tht teacher's guidance. 

Four Teachers *- Select four teachers and try fo provide balance 
as regards to race, i sex, grade level, and years of experience. 

Three^Other Staff - In addition to the principal, other mem- 
bers of this comtnittce are selected fronj the assistant principal 
and other certified staff who do not have major teaching assign- 
ments. Balance as regards race, sex, and various ranges of experi- 
ence and *ichool posili(ij>ns should be attempted. (N.B. - The other 
stall committee can work through this material before the first . 
^ mteting of the work committees, then they will be prepared, to'' 
offer assistance to the other committees^ at the firs^ meeting.) 

Ten Parents - Selectmen parents and try to provide balance as 
regards to grade level, race, sex, and income level. Do not select 
parents whose children v^^ll be leaving the school next year. 

Four Laymen - Select four laymen when possible. An effort ' 
should be made to obtaii^ one board of education member, one 
public official, and one member from each of two civic organiza- 
tions. 

The first meeting of the work committees should be held shortly 
after the computer printout of the Bonanza Game data results have been 
returned to the principal. At this first meeting, each work committee 
should sit together as a group (i.e., students, parents, teachers, other 
certified staff and laymen) and each group select a chairman. Before 
th't 'mpcting is finished, a time and place for future meetings should be 
arranged. Usually threc'^ two-hour meetings are adequate to carry out 
the responsibilities bf the >ft4^rkf committees. It would be helpful to 
meet in a place that has a chalkboard available. The data charts from 
which the work comniittees will be working prbvide micro-reports of the 
way differeqt-ptJople responded to the Bonanza Game. As the committees 
examine these different data breakdowns, they begin to understand the 
parts which make up the whole. However, it is inriportant to put the 
parts back together again. The use of the chalkboard to write down 
summaries of the parts helps tlie committees to see the patterns that 
are uncovered and more insightful needs assessments can be made. ' 

Whenever possible, the principal should use parent volunteers (five 
would be hcJpTul) and work with the volunteers to transfer the data 
from the computer printouts to the data charts. By using volunteers to 
do this work before the first meeting, copies of the charts could be 
zeroxed and passed out to the respective committees at the first meeting. 
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However^^f volunteers are not available, this work can be done by the 
committees. * • 

FIRST- MEETING - WORK COMMITTEES 

Sitting together in their own group, the committee members will 
all meet in one large room. The principal will conduct this first meeting. 
If the data charts have not been prepared, then the. first order of business 
will be to prepare them. Jf they are already available, this next section 
(Making Data Charts) can be eliminated. 

Making Data Charts 

Each committee will be given computer printout pages which' report 
on the variables for their group. From these computer printout pages 
a Work Committee Priority Data Chart and a Wprk Committee Rating 
Data Chart will be made. 

Step / 

Data for all of the variables are .transferred from the computer o 
pages tQ one Work Committee Data Chart for PRIORITIES by 
each wo/k committee. (See page 13 for an example of an "Other 
Staff* Work Comittee Data Chart - Priorities.) 
Step 2 

Data for all of the variables are transferred from the computer 
pages to oneV^ovk Committee Data Chart for RATINGS by each 
work committee. (See page 15 for an example of an "Other Staff 
Work Committee Data Charf - Ratings.) 

Scoring Explanations ' 

Step 1 

Look at the last column (TOTALS^on the .ex trdme* right of 
the Priority Work Committee Data Ciwrt for "Other Staff" on 
page 13 and note the numbers reported for the first program 
.area - THE 3 R's. Each percentage is assigned a weigh} which* 
when computed gives a SCORE. The following explanatioji tells 
how the scoring is done and its meaning. 

THE 3 R's 

Wt. 

100 GET ALONG 6% x 1 = 0 

^ 200 BASIC SKILLS 70% x 2 = 140 

300 COLLEGE 30% x 3 = 90 

Score 230 . 

*A score of 23D indicates that the emphasis for "Other Staff" 
* in this area is weighted in the direction of teaching the 3 R's for 
BASIC SKILLS 

Step 2 , ^ 

Look at the last colOmn (TOTALS) on the extreme right, 
of the Ratings Work Committee Data Chart for "Other Staff on 
page 15. In the TOTALS column on this chart for ratings again 

12 - , 
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look at the numbers reported "for th^^^first program area - THE» 
3 R's. The fpJJpvWng explanation tells' how the scoring k done and 
its meaning. • ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

. •, . ■ ' • # ' ■ ^" ■ • 

THE 3 R's ' WT ' 

' . 100 POOR ^' 0%,x LO = . 0 

^ 15Q FAIR . 10% X 1.5 =15 

♦225 ' ^00 OK , 40%^ x2.0^- 80 v 

250 GOOD . 40% X 2.5 = 100 

^ 300 GREAT 10% x 3.0 = 30 

■ ' " V ' Score . 225 

*A scor^^of 225 indicates that thejgeneral rating for "Other Staff" 
, " in this area is a little better tbiaSi OK. • >. " ' % 

It is recommended that ratings be considered from two general. 
I breakdowns. One breakdown is for those who rate above OK. The 
other breakdown is. for those^ho rate OK to Poor, This suggestion 
implies that only when a projgram is rat^d Good or .Great by a 
majority of respondents is a minimum of improvement needed. 

, Making A Rank Order Chart 

So that each (iommittee can get a needs ^ assessment rank ordering 
of the program aijeas^it is necessary to use the priority a^d rating^^ores^ 
in a way that bajances the order of the priority, ^with the ^ order of the 
-ratmg. By following the steps listed below^'a needs assessment rank 
ordering of .thp^program„.ar^s can be obtained; The example following 
these steps ofi page 16 shows how the "Other Staff Work Committee" 
ifi one schocfl arrived at its needs-^^sessitient rank ordering. Th^e prin- 
' I eipal wiU prcb'ide each comprittpie with a chart form to be used arid then 
as ^ tc/lal codlmittee the \y6rk Committee Rank Order Chart will be made. 
Step I 

r/ Lodk aythe TOTAL column on the Work Committee's Priority 
Data Chai|£ Transfer these TOTAL pri(?nty scores from the D^ta V 
Chart4a^lfe€^"priority score" colunm on the Work Committee Rank 

(Step ^ V — .4 

Dk at the TOTAL column oa the Work Committee's Rating 
)ata Chart Ti^ansfer these. TOTAL rating scores from the Data 
Cliart^to the 'Vating score" c^nm on the Rank Order Chart. 
3 ■ ^ ' ^ ' ; - 

'Proceed to rank order the scores that have been written in the 
"priority score" column of the Work Committee's Railk Order 
Chart. This is done by ranking the score closest to 300 as "1," 
and sd on for each of the mne program areas in this column"! If 
two or ipore scores are tied for a rank order, then the next^ highest 
score is given its regular p^ace in the rank ordering procedure. 
For example, if three scores are tied for second place and tw6 
for the seventh jplace, then the next highest is placed the fifth 
position and the lowest score in the ninth positions; i.e., 1, 2, 2, 
2, 5, 6, 7, 7, 9. 
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City Jr. High 
8 and 9 



SCHOOL PROGRAM 

OL SYSTEM Example City 
I'osiTiON OTHER CERTIFIED 



BONANZA GAME - 

sTAr« Georgia 



woHK coMrarrEi data chart 

RATINGS - OTHER CERTIFIED STAFF 



pErlCE^^rAGKS 

STORES 



I t THE J R'9 



100 GET ALONG 



^5 



^7 IV 



1-^ 



3^ 



3^ 



Z. SOCIAL WOULD 



lOO GRT AI.O 



too BASIC KACTS 



300 fKOBLKm 



3*] 



: fHYtlCAL WOULD 



3B 



LIVK KASIEII 



CAW E El 



WOttK WOULD 



NO PLANNED 



3 



331 



m STL-DV WOHK 



300 TWAIN ON JO» 



100 NO PLANNED 



RVEKVDAV UFB no GOOD 



•insALTH y> g,/i «Aig^^ ^T<ir>dti>ir' 

JiSjIf yj^ ^WNfeD IM FAIR 



2^ 
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YDAY UFE 



7^ 



3^ 



7 MAKIWQ CWOiCn 



IK NO PLANNED 



«■ KELATIOWS Wmt OrT HTO • IM POOR 

' lOO NO PLANNF.D I M FAin 

JOO SOME ATTENTIOh< )00 UK 

i 100 MUCH ATTKNTION ISO GOOD 

I X» OIMAT 



I »■ DBvnopitPfr or t nr im roott 

I 100 AGAINST OnADE liO TAIR 
! MO AGAINST NOWM »0Q OK 
I 300 AGAINTT SELT ISO OOOD 



2S 



s 



7?3 



mi 



J2 



•J2_ 



-¥= — - 
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An example, using the data from the other certified staff charts given 
earlier, is given»below. ' ' / 

Steps for determining Needs Priority Rank Order. 

1. Write in priority^ score^om data total/coliimn ppposite the pro- 
gram area categoryx^'^ 

2\ Write in rating^ore from data chart total column in rating score 
column. . 

3. Rank order priority score (highest store^jjrst). Write'' RX>. *in 
colutofi A; , _ ^ - ^ ' 

4. R^njc ^der - rating ^c^ score first). Write ' R.O.- in 
r -column B. 

Discrepancy score - A-B. Write. the. score obtained in the dis- 
^* crepancy -score <:o*umn. • \ *' \ ■ 

6: Ranlc order discrepancy score (lowest scor-e iirst) . Write R.O. in 
column C. ' ' ^ 

7. Add priority R. O. to the discrepancy R. O* (A+t). Write R.O. 
in column \ f[- C. ' . - ' V 

8. Rank order column A+C (lowest score first). Write R.O. in 
colum? D.: The lasttrolumn (Dr) gives an overall needs rank order. 

When two or more scores are tied for a rank order, give both scores the 
same rank and give the hext^ score its regular pface; \£. i, 2, 2, 4 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9. - 



_ COMMITTEE RANK ORDER CHART 



Program . 
Area *■ 
Category 


Priority 
» Score 


Priori ty 

Score 

Rank, t 
Order 


Rat ing. 

Score 


* 

Rating 
' Score 
Rank 
Order 


Discrep- 
ancy 
Score 


Discrep. 
Score 
R^k 
Order 


Priority R.O 
plus. 
1 Discrep. R.O 


if 

Keeds 
Pj'iority 
Rank 
Order 


1. 3R's 


230 


A 

2 


225 


-. R 
1 


A-R 
1 


6 , ' 


8 


D 
3 


2. Social ^ 


5w 210 


5 

J V 


215 


2 


3 


9 


14 


8 * 


3. PhysiCaJ 


200 
0^ 


6 

> 


200 


6 


^ 0 


2 . 


8 

: 


3 


M. Work 


240 


1 


185 


8 




• 1 


2 


i 


5. Arts 

^T* 


y 

180 


9 


165 


19 




2 


11 


6 


6. H.PE t 

Safe 


190 


7 


210 


5 


2 


7 


I'*'* 


8 


7. Choices 


190 ' 


7 


195 


7 


0 


' 2 


9 


5 • 


8. Others 


220 




215' 


2 


2 


7 


11 


■ 6 


9. Self ' 


230 


2 


21$ 


2 




2 


4 


2 


nignest priority & rating ranked 


first 




Lowest scores are ra 


nked first 





Step '4 ' ■ ■ ^ ■ .1 ^ , - 

Rapk order in the^same manner as descmbed in Step 3 using^n© . j 
rating scores which have been written in thfe "rating score" column 
^oa the Work eommittes Rank Order Data./Chart; i.e., scores closest 
to 300 ranked first. , . / 

^ep 5 ' ! . . 

Subtract the ratmg rank orders (Colfimn B) from the priority^ 

* rank orders (Coluitn A) to get a discrcjiancy-score (A - B = dis- ^ ^ 

' crepancy.s^core) . Write this score in the ^'discrepancy score" column _ 
which is marked "A-B." 

- - Step 6 , 

Rank order the discrepancy scores. Note that the discrepancy .^r^ 
^ score is rank ordered by starting with the LOWEST score first 
and rankmg it as "1" ' and the highest score is ranked in the last 
position. Write thes^T^k orders in the column matked "C." 
' Step 7 . ' 

Add the priority rank orders/^jtfcolumn A) to the discrepancy 
rank orders (Column C) and Writje each total in the "A '+ C" 
'column. * 
Step 8 , ' ' 

Rank order the A + C column. Note again, that the LOWEST 
score is ranked first and the highest' scoje is ranked in. the last 
position. Write these rank orders in the last column which is 
column "D." Column "D" is the needs priority listing for the work 

* committee. *^ . 

Before the next meeting of each committee, atrrangements need 
to be made to xerox enough copies of the Work Committee Data 
and Rank Order Charts for each member of each work committee. 

SECOND MEETING - WORK COMMITTEES 4 

- At this'meeting, the data for the first four needs priority program 
areas are^ iufamarized and explained and recommendations are written. 

Writing Summaries 

It is important that each work committe examine the data fqr all 
the variables (race, sex,' etc.) because 2t school program attempts to 
meet all of the fteed§ of the schbol community. These data need to be 
summarized so Sat the recommendations which" will be made later will 
be relevant to the needs of all. The procedure to be followed along with 
examples are stated below. - 1 

Step 1 ■ ^ . 

Consult column "D" in the Work Conmiittee Rank Order Chart ^ • 

and select the fu-st-ranked needs assessment priority pirogram area. 

* Step 2 - Priority Summary 
Consult the /Work Committee Data Chart for priorities and find 

m the TOTAL^ column vthe priority score for the first ranked pro- 
gram area. Determine the placement of this score under the pro- ' 
gram options /on the extreme left-hand side of the chart opposite 
the total progiram priority score. 
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Example 

World^of Work - Other Staff Priority Score 240 
100 NO PLANNED 
200 STUDY WORK 
300 TRAIN-ON-JOB 



•^240 



♦Score indicates a general ^mphasis leaning 
in the direction'bf On-the-job-trSining. 



Step 3 - Priority Summary 

Examine and discuss the priority data breakdown by race, sex, 
and other variables available for the work committee. The chair- 
man should use chalkboard to record the general groupings in- 
dicated by the d'ata, A committee member should serve as recorder 
to capture these main points and use them to write a summary. 
Below is an example based upon the Data Chart for "Other Staff." 



Example 

Needs Priority #/ WORLD OF WORK Other Staff 
Summary, r Priority Data Score 240 = emphasis for on-the- 
job-training 

Of the ten respondents 10% spent no money in this area; 
40% spent money to STUDY WORK; and 50% spent money to 
TRAIN-ON-JOB. The white staff all wanted to STUDY 
WORK. The black staff ^yere strong on TRAIN-ON-JOB 
Most males emphasized STUDY WORK; while mo3t females 
were for TRAIN-ON-JOB. The more experienced other staff 
members (over 10 years) emphasized to STU£)Y WORK. In 
general, most would like ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING. 
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Step 4 - Rating Summary 

Consult the Work Committee Data Chart for Ratings and find 
)n the TOTAL column the rating score for th'g first-ranked pro- 
gram area. Determine the placement of this score under the rating 
options on the extreme left-hand side of the ratings chart opposite 
the total rating score. ' , ., o 



*185 



Example (See page 15.) 

World of Work - Other Staff Rating Score: 185 
100 POOR * 7 

150 FAIR 
200 OK 
250 GOOD 
" "300 jQREAT 

*Score indicates a general rating of Almost OK 
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Step 5 - Rating Summary 

\ Examine and disSuss the rating breakdowns by race, sex, and 
other variable^ available for the work committee. Again the chair- 
man should use the chalkboard to record the general groupings 
indicated by the data. A committee member should- serve as re- 
corder to capture these main points and then to use them to write 
a summary. Below is a summary example based upon the data 
chart for "Other Staff." 



Example 

Rating Summary for World of Work - Score: 185 -^Almost 

OK 

Of the ten respondents 80% rated the World of Work at * 
our school from POOR to OK. All the white and most of the 
black and all the males rated this area from POOR to OK. The 
staff with over ten years experience also rated it this way. Most 
all &e data from this group indicke/that this area needs much 
improvement. / 

' Making Explanations for Priority and Rating Summaries 

Until it is understood why the people in this school community hold 
certain expectations for a school program and why they rated the exist- 
ing program as they did, itufr not possible to fully understand what ' is 
needed. Of all the tasks of the work committee this is, by far, the most 
important contribution that it can make. In order to probe these un- 
derstandings, follow the steps outlined below. 
Step I y 
' Again the chairman should use the bodrd to write down and 
" summarize the reasons flie committee members think that the peo- 
ple they represent responded to the Bonanza Game the way they 
did. The chairman shouiti ask each work committee member to 
. tell vP/iy he or she thinks the main program emphasis in this area 
is what it is. Write the main points on the chalkboard under, a 
"PrQgram Emphasis** column. Then that same committee member 
should tell why he or she thinks the people rated the school the 
way they did. These reasons should also be listed on the chalkboard 
under a *'Ratings Column.** 
Step 2 

The whole committee should participate in trying to make gen- 
eralizations from the specific comments written in each column. 
Step 3 

A i^ecorder should wf^ite down, the generalizations and prepare 
a summary. An example is given below^of an explanation made 
by an "Other Staff* worfk committee. 
< * 
• • 19 
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Example 

The other^cerlified staff believed that since about one third 
of the students in this school do not finish high school and 
another third get a job upon high school completion, that the 
school program should emphasize vocationalJ education. This 
-shotild be done by emphasizing vocational choices and training. 

There are very few opportujiities at this school for students 
to learn about jobs and job choices. At the present time, the 
closest that we have to a vocational offering is typing. It is 
obvious to anyone who looks at the school curriculum that thi^ 
area of vocational offerings needs much improvement. ' 

Making Recommendations 
Recommendations for improvements can be made out of the sum- 
maries of the priority and rating data, as well as, from the important 
explanation discussions. The following suggestion's are offered to aid 
in making recommendations. 
Step I 

Every member of the work committee should be asked to make 
hiS'or her recommendation for improving the program in this area 
based upon the preceding material. The chairman should write 
these on the chalkboard. 
Step 2 " 

With tjie help of the work committee, the chairman' should 
classify recommendations that seem to belong together. An attempt 
should then be made to refine these groups of recommendations 
into several recommendations for improvements which will meet 
the needs for this area as seen by this work committee. In making 
these r/i^comihendations try to avoid telling the professional school 
staff HOW some aspect of the program should be done, but rather 
point to WHAT needs to be done. 
Step 3 ' 

A recorder should write down the final recommendations. 

Example 

Recommendations for Needs Priority # 7 World of Work - Other 
Staff 

1. It is recommended that home economics and shop facili- 
ties and offerings be provided. 

2. It is also recommended that a career education program 
be initiated. ' 



After the work committee has worked through the first needs 
priority in the manner just outlined, then the recorder should spend .some 
time writing up the report that he will submit for this area. Meanwhile, 
the other committee members, either independently or in pairs, can 
proceed to make summaries of the priority and rating data for the next 
three top-ranked needs priority areas by following the steps outlined 
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i . ... 

above for writing summaries. When these summaries/ are completed, the 
entire committee should come back together to first, go over, the sum- 
mary as the program area is considered; then, go through the steps out- 
lined for "Making Explanations" and "Making Recommendations** for 
each of the other three needs priority ranked program areas for \yhich 
a summary has been made. 

' TfflRD MEETING - WORK COMMITTEES 
At this third meeting of the work committees attention will be given 
* to v^iting summaries^ making explanations, and making recommendations 
for the remaining five needs priority ranked program areas. Several 
supplementary recommend*ations will be given and two members of v 
the comjmittee will be selected to carry the work committees reports 
' forward and to serve on the negotiating committee. When, these members 
have been selected, the chairman of each of the work committees will 
jeport to the principal that the work comn^ittee has completed its as- ^ 
signment. ^ 

Writing Summaries, Making Explanations 
and Recommendations 
Proceed in the same manner as the committee did at the end of its 
second meeting. That is, subdivide to make summaries, come back together 
' as a whole committee to make explanations and write recommendations 
for each of the remaining five needs priority ranked program areas. Re- 
member, review eadh summary as a group first, and then make explana- 
tions followed by recommcndatrons for each program area. 

Supplementary Recommendations 
Up to this point the recommendations given have been directly aimed 
at the program areas surveyed in the Bonanza Game. There may be some 
other areas about the school program and its organization 'or about any-, 
thing else connected with the school that members of the committee may 
want to bring to the attention of the school authorities. The following 
procedure is suggested as a method for making these supplementary 
recommendations. 
Step I 

The chairman should ask each member of the committee if he 
or she would like to make any additional recommendation about 
the school program, its organization, administration, facilities, or 
operation. Each of these should be written on the board. 
Step 2 

With the help of the work committee members, the chairman 
should classify recommendations which seem to belong together. 
The committee should reach a majority consensus on those recom- 
mendations , and on the way that they are stated which will be 
included in the work committee^s report for supplementary recom- 
mendations. 
Step 3 

A recorder should 'vrite down the supplementary recommenda- 
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tions agreed upon and prepare ijiese for inclusion in the report. 
An example is given below. 



Example ^ 
Supplementary Recommendations by Other Certified Staff 

• Department heads or program area coordinators should be 
appointed to coordinate and plan for improvements in each 
program area. 

• Parking spaces should be provided for teachers and visitors. 

• Grass should be planted and/or paving provided to combat 
the mud and dust which are constantly brought into the 
school. 

• School grouhds maintenance and beautification provisions 
should be provided. 
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Selection of Negotiation Committee Representatives 
Each work committee should select two members of its committee to 
represent them on the negotiating committee. It is suggested that the 
chairman pf each of the work committees be asked to serve on the 
negotiating committee and that the other member be Selected (vom mem-* 
bers of the opposite race. As soon as the members are selected, 'the 
chairman of each of the work committees should see that their com- 
mittee's report is ready and notify the principal that the committee's 
work is compFeted. 

NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 

This committee is composed of two members of each of the work 
committees-. Two parents will serve as chairman and co-chairman. The- 
negotiating committee should follow the same general approach which 
was carried out by the work committees. Four two-hour meetings' and an 
open public meeting are usually required for this committee to do its 
work. At the first meeting, which is liel(i at the school and called by 
the principal, arrangements should be made for the time, and place for 
subsequent meetings. It is recommended that subsequent meetings be also 
held at the school in a room with a chalkboard. 

The principal will have seen to it that an Overall Data Chart (see 
page 23 for ah. example) has been made and enough copies xeroxed 
for each member of the negotiating committee. This data chart is made 
from the appropriate pages on the computer pfifttnut which give the 
priority and fating totals for students, parents, teachers, other staff, 
laymen and totals for the entire group surveyed. 

FIRST MEETING - NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 
At this ficst meeting the main task is to construct a '^Negotiating 
Committee Rank Order Chart'' and to 'negotiate the first rank-ordered 
priority. 

l\4akins a Rank Order Chart 
The overall rank ordered school needs give a comprehensive view 
of the priorities^ by all combined groups of the school community^ This 
•chart is used as a vehicle for taking subgroups' program needs into 
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account as overall school needs assessments are made. An ©xample of a 
Negotiating Committee Rank Order Chart is shown below. 
Steps foV'determining Needs Priority Rank Orcler. 

t. Write in priority score from data chart total column opposite the 
program area category. 

2. Write in rating score from data chart total column in rating score 
column. ' „ * ' 

3. Rank order priority score (highest score first). Write R.O. in 
column A. 

4. Rank order rating score (highest score first). Write R.O. in 
column B. 

5. " Discrepancy score = A-B. Wrte the score obtained in the dis- 
^ crepancy score column. 

6. Rank order discrepancy score (lowest score first). Write R.O. in 
column C. 

7. Add priority R. O. to the discrepancy R. O. (+C). Write R.O. 
in columri A +»C. 

8. Rank o^er column A+C (lowest score first). Write R.O. in 
column D. 

The last column (D) gives an overall needs rank o^der. 
When two or mofe scores are tied for a rank order, give' both scores 
the same rank and give the next score its regular placd; i.e. '1, 2, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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Writing Summaries 
The negotiating committee will use the dqta oil the Overall Data Chart 
from the priority and rating sections for writing summaries of the ranked 
needs program areas. Start with the number one ranked needs program 
area. The procedure used is as follows. 
Step 1 - Priority Summary 

Examine and discuss the priority data for each subgroup on 
the Overall Data Chart priority section. The chairman should use 
the ' chalkboard to record the general groupings indicated by the 
data. A committee member should serve as recorder An example 
based upon the Overall Data Chart for "Other Staff is given 
below. ^ ■ 

Example 

WORLD OF WORK - Priority Sopre 212 
Program Emphasis - Study about Work 
Only 19% of the 964 respondents decided not to spend any 
money at all in this program area^ World of Work. Fifty percent * 
of the 964 spent money i^ the game to STUDY ABOUT WORK 
and 32% spent money for ON-THE- JOB-TRAINING. The 
majority of the board ;bf education members, teachers, students, 
and parents spent ^noney to STUDY AB'OUT WORK. A ma- 
jority of the other certified staff spent money to TRAlN-ON- 
JOB. : : > ' 

Step 2 - Rating Summary ^ 

Examine and discuss the data in the rating section • of the 
Overall Data Chart for this program area. Again information can 
be placed on the chalkboard by the chairman during this step and 
the committee member may record the summary as shown in the 
example below. , 

Example 

WORLD OF WORK - Rating Score: 174 - Rating Fair 

Only 25% of tha^64 respondents rated the WORLD of 
WORK as better than OK; whereas 76% i:ated it OK to POOR. 
The teachers, then other staff, then parents, then students, then 
laymen rated it "as needing much improvement in the order 
given with the poorest rating given by the teachers. 

Making Explanations for the Summaries 
Step 1' ' r 

The chalkboard should be used to capture pertinent points as 
committee members give their work committee's .explanations of 
WHY , people (studepts, teachers, parents, other 5taff, and lay- 
men) made their program choices and rated the school as they did. 
Step 2 • ^ 

' After general discussion about the points , on the chalkboard, 
.the recorder should write a summary of why the groups responded 
as they did. See the example given below wjiich shows how a 
negotiating committee from one school wrote this explanation of 
the WORLD OF WORK. ^ qo 
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Example 

Why The Groups Responded as They Did 

"The main reasons that this area was rated so poorly is that 
there are almost no offerings for vocational training at this 
school. Those who thought students at the junior high level should 
study about work were thinking of the age of the students, the 
problems of transportation, work permits, availability of jobs, and 
other jxoblen* involved with providing on-the-job training for 
this age student. On the other hand, tho^e who thouglit on-the- 
job-lraining would be good wore thinking of the number of drop- 
outs which occur before students have vocational skills or means 
of supporting thernselves. 

* Making Recommendations 

Step I 

A negotiating committee representative from each work com- 
mittee (a student, parent, teacher, other certified staff, and a 
layman) should write on the chalkboard the recommendations 
from their work committee for the program under consideration. 
Step 2 

The chairman or the co-chairman should lead a discussion 
about each recommendation on the board. Care should be taken 
to see that recommendations do not tell teacher's and adminis- 
trators how to dp their jobs. In other words, £f recotnmendation- 
quite properly could be: **Materials in career education should 
be included in the curriculum." It would be out-of-order to r^icom- 
mend that the typing teachers should make cfcrtain that students 
in typing classes learn how to construct and type letters of ap- 
plication for a job. 

Step 3 ' • ..^ 

Some of the recommendations will be overlapping so the dis- 
cussion leader should, with the help o£ other committee mem- 
bers, summarize the recommendation. 
Step 4 

Each pair 6f represent&tiyes of the work committees should 
try to see that their- recommendations arp understood and are 
included in the final summary report. Important differences in 
recommendations should be negotiated until they rare resolved. 
Step 5 

The recorder shodld write dowo the summary of the recom- 
mendations Which have been negotiated. An example of recom- 
mendations for the WORLD OF WORK made by one school 
negotiating committee is given below! 



Example 

Recommendations for World Work 

Wb fed that the study of work should be included in the 
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curriculum;' and while on-lherjoB-trpining for this age student 
in an out-of-school setting may not be feasible, we recommend 
that i^he shop facilities and home economics department be 
»M reopened, and that these vocational areas of instruction be re 
instated. 

We also urge that experiences and materials in career cdu- 
cation be included in the instructional program. ' 



SECOND MEETING-NEGOTIATING GOMMITTEE 

At the second meeting, summaries' will be written; explanations made; 
and recommendations given for the^next four ranked needs assessment 
program areas. Committee members cxin subdivide for the writing sum- 
maries part, but should work as a full committee to review each sum- 
mary, do the explanations and make recommendations. 



THIRD MEETING - NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 

At this third meeting of the, negotiating committee, attention will be 
focused on the remaining four rank ordered needs assessrjient program 
areas. . . 

The negotiating committee members can subdivide into groups of 
two persons, select one of the four remaining areas and follow l^e 
steps outlined under the section Writing Summaries, When the summaries 
are compjeted, the entire committee will come-back together and go 
through the steps outlined under the sections Making Explanations and 
Making Recommendations, 



FOURTH MEETING.- NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 

At this meeting, attention will be focused on negotiating a final 
priority ranking for the needs assessment and for the .supplementary 
recommendations priority ranking. Each subgroup of the negotiating 
committee; i.e., parents, students, teachers, other certified staff, and lay- 
men will consult their groups* Work Committees* Rank Order Qiart which 
has been completed in the ^ work committees. These ranjcings might be 
different from the rank order derived from the overall group data. There- 
fore, it is important that each subgroup have an opportunity to "urgue 
for its own order of overall priority ranking. 

Negotiation of Final Needs Assessment Priorities 

The priority rankings of each subgroup and the overall needs assess- 
ment rank order should be written on the chalkboard and a final priority 
negotiated. An example is given of how one school negotiated a final 
needs assessment rank order. 
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Negotiation of Supplementary Recommendations 

Each subgroup should write their work committee's supplementary 
j^econopiiendations on the chalkboard. Hiese recommendations should be 
first grouped into general areas and then listed according to a priority 
ranking based upon the consensus of the committee. ^ , 

. , Report for Open Public Meeting^ 

The negotiating c6mmittee chairman working with the principal 
will put the material produced by the negotiatipg committee into a report 
which will be used in the open meeting. 

2« 



^,.,^?e65tiATION COMMITTEE REPORT AT AN OPEN 
PUBLIC MEETING . 

An open public meeting should be announced several weeks in advance. 
At this meeting, which is chaired by the principal, m overall description 
of the needs assessment procedures should be explained. It is helpful 
to have dittoed or xeroxed copies of the Overall Data Chart for dis-^ 
tribution at this meeting. Until aftdr the* negotiating committee has given 
•its report, this chart is, the only material distributed to the public. 

A brief explanation of the scoring should be given by the principal. 
Then the negotiating committee nitembers should be introduced and each 
'committee member should share the report for one or two of the nine 
program areas. After the program area reports have been given, the 
supplementary recommendations are reported .by the two parents on the 
negotiating committee. 

Following the report of the negotiating committee, copies of the 
recommendations then should be distributed and the meeting he opened • 
for general discussion. If it is not feasible to have copies of the negotiating 
"committee report available for distribution, transparencies could>be made, 
of the rank-ordered program areas 'and just their recom'mendations. 
Another set of transparencies can show the supplementary recommenda- 
tions. , j 

Before the general discussipn begins, the principal iriight explain 
that the comments and questions given from the people in attendance will 
be noted and the negotiating committee will incorporate relevant sug- 
gestions in the report to the superintendent. ^ 

PLANS FOR IMPLEMENTATI6N 

A final report frdn^^^negotiating committee should ie forwarded 
tp the superintendent for his approval. (See Appendix B for an example 
of a negotiating committee report.) After receiving appro^fal from the 
superintendent, the principal should make long and short tange imple- 
mentation plans. Included in these plans should be provisi|on for staff 
development. , \ 

' ' ' ' 1 
Short and Long Range Plans , 

The needs assessment now completed has given the principal a 
"charter" for his schooj that has been developed by involvement of the 
entire school community. He is now accountable to provide leadership 
to implement this "charter." The first thing that he should do is to 
examine the report carefully and pick out those recomlnendations \vhich 
are "DOABLE" in the immediate future. Short range plans should be 
developed to begin work on these "DOABLE- recommendations. A public 
.relations program should identify these short range plans and their 
achievement. People who have been involved need to know and see that 
their involvement has produced tangible results. 
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The long r^nge plans also need to be identified to the school com- 
munity. In many cas^s th9 long, range plans will depend upon additional 
resources. One of the advantages for^including public officials and mem- 
bers of CIVIC ^organizations in the Bonayiza Game needs assessment is that 
now they mafy be willing to sponsor projects which will be helpful to 
implement the assessment results.* A needs assessment is a prerequisite 
to quahfy for Title III funds. The Bonanza Game needs assessment can 
,be used to quahfy for meeting this prerequisite. It "is important to remind 
the principal that each area in the School Program Bonanza Game is 
relatedMo goal statements from Goals for Education in Georgia: In Ap- 
pehdix A 'this relationship is shown. ThQ.se -goals can be incorporated in 
the Bonanza Game needs assessment as specific behavioral outcomes and 
can serve as< a basis for applications for funds to impilement the needs 
assessment just completed. ^ 

. Staff Development^ 



In Georgia, the State Department is supporting a staff development 
effort based upon needs assessment. Again, the Bonanza Game needs 
assessment provides the base for making application for funds from the 
State Department to providejraining for the s^aff to carry out recom- 
mendations which have been developed. If the Bonanza Game has been 
used in more than one school in the system, t^en' the principals from 
those schools could compare school needs assessments to write a compre- 
hensive system funding proposaWor staff development. The computer 
could assist by giving a total system analysis by grade and the 

priorities and ratings rank or<;ier for the system could then be determined. 
Then th6 recommendations by schools could be incorporated into the pro- 
gram areas. . 

At any rate, with or without outside funds, the implementation plans' 
of the needs assessment must contain staff development provisions. Without 
a staff coinmitted and trained to implement needs assessment recom- 
mendations, it will be difficult tQ make the desired progress. 



CONCLUSION 

The Bonanza Game does not givfe answers, but it does point to 
directions for improvement. The work of the principal begins where the 
Bonanza Game leaves off. However, those principals who have used the 
School Program Bonanza Game and the process described in the manual 
have reported; thab.it was an experience which was worth the effort. 

The Bonanza Game has been designed as a vehicle for giving every- 
body in the school community a chance to participate in deciding what is 
needed in his school. As this manual reveals, the work begins after 
the survey. It is through the process of uncovering WHY people hold" 
certain values about school programs that clues are given for underlying 
needs. By using the Bonanza Game as a vehicle for uncovering these 
underlying values and needs, school programs will become more relevant 
and receive greater public support* t ^ 
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Through its use, the spinoff benefits may be just as important as 
any part of the whole process. The involvement of students and all parents 
with a survey* form that they can deal with in "an unthreatened and under- 
standing way, a survey form that was **kind of fun" has a 'Uurning-on" 
effect. The publicity campaign has a great spinoff value of. making the 
school look good. A positive outgrowth has to come from reporting and 
analyzing data which reveal the needs of all races, sexes, income levels, 
job and career aspirations, and background of experiences. Another spinoff 
occurs when work committees composed of members of the different 
races, sexes, etc. work together for a common purpose in a way that 
"puts down" nobody. 

One parent from a negotiating committee summed it up well, *The 
Bonanza Game gave us all a chance- to do something constructively about 
our school, rather than just sitting around *bad mouthing' it." Said another 
way - the limes call for proactive rather than reUctive leadership. 
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CHECK LIST FOR THE PRINCIPAL 

1. Carefully read manual on admimstration and use of the bonanza 
' Game. 

2. PJay Bonanza Game yourself and be familiar with the directions. 

3. Administer game to staff and go over the Time Schedule Chart 
with them. 

4. Begin an intensive public relations program. ^ 

5. Arrange with teachers to administer game to students. 

6. Mal^e arrangements with teachers to have materials sent home 
for parents to play game. 

. 7. Administer game to Board of Education members and pyblic 
officials. 

8. Fill out header sheet giving information about school. 

9. Gather all answer sheets and send to the Bureau of Field 
Studies at the University of Georgia. 

10. Select work comhiitfees. i 

11. Call together all work comipittees and chair this first meeting. 
. a. Have each worlc ^ommittee select a chairman. 

-VBl Principal and ^ ''Other Staff" committee members 
shpuld be familiar with the process of taking data 
from the computer printout sheets and transferring 
the data to the two charts (Data Chart for Priorities 
t> and the Data Chart for Ratings.) Be sure to have 

enough blank copies of these two charts available for 
each member of the work committees. See pages 13 and 
15 for copies of these charts. If these two charts can be 
completed for each group of the work committees by 
parent volunteers, it would facilitate this process. 
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— Direct and instruct each work committee on the making 
of a Work Committee Rarik Order Chart. Be sure to 
have blank c/zar^j available for, each member of the 
committees. 

12. Chair the "Other Staff"- work committee's second and third 
meeting. 

13. Check to see if other work committees are finished and if they 
have chosen their two representatives for the negotiating com- 
mittee. ^ ' 

14. Call together members the negotiating committee and turn 
meeting over to two parents who will be chairman and co- 
chairman. Principal will be one of the representatives of the. 
"Other Staff" work committee and will take an active part as 
a member of the negotiating committee? Be sure to have enough 
copies of the Chart for each member of the negotiating com- 
mittee. 

15. Have a copy of the negotiating committee report typed. The 
completed Overall Data Chart should be dittoed or xeroxed for 
distribution at the open public meeting. Transparencies may be 
made to explaiq recommendations at the open meeting or 
dittoed copies may be made of only the recommendations of the 
negotiating committee. 

16. Set the date for the open public meeting and have the public 
relations chairman m^ke announcement of - the date through 
newspapers, radio, etc. several weeks 'in advance. 

17. Chair the open meeting. 

a- Distribute overall data chart to everyone at the be- 
ginning of the open ^meeting, 
b. Principal should explain the chart and ''the scoring. 

c. Negotiating committee members should be introduced 

and each cominittpe member should share the report 
for one or two of the nine program areas. The two 
parents shoold rejwrt on the supplementary recom- 
mendations. ' ' 

d. Transparencies may be shown to explain the recom- 

menjiations or copies of the recommendations may be 
distributed at this time. * Then the meeting may be 
^ opened for general cjisfcussion. A recorder should be 
s(rtected take notes on the relevant suggestions made. 
f8. The final report from the negotiating committee along with 

suggesti9ns from the open meeting should be forwarded to the 

superintendent for his approval.. 
[9. After receiving approval from the superintendent, make long 

and short range implementation plans. A public relations prq- 

gram should be developed to identify these plans and their 

achievement 

\0, Staff / development should be initiated ta implement the recom- 
mendations derived from the needs assessment. 
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Part II 

Background information 



INTRODUCTION 

All institutions, have their origins in some basic socielal need. School- 
ing as originally designed was purposeful in satisfying a need felt by the 
larger society. As the conditions change, so should the institutions which 
serve its needs. t 

Today, as in all periods of <ime, the school is among the institutions 
being most challenged to.^dapt to America's changing society. Increasing 
pressures are beihg put on schools to be more relevant and' accountable 
to the communities they serve. To.^be relevant and accountable, an in- 
s^titution should be clear on its educational goals and purposes. 

One source for determining educational goals and purposes for schools 
is in the literature. In searching the literature, one invariably ends up 
with something like the "Seven Principles of Education'' which are: 
(1) worthy home membership, (2) health, (3) command of fundamental 
processes, (4) worthy use of leisure time, (5) vocation, (6) citizenship, 
and (7) ethical character. Various commissions, professional associations, 
state departments of education and individuals have aU taken "a crack" 
at making goal statements, but almost^Mjy waJ you look at it the "Seven 
Cardinal Principles" are as comprehensiVe^a^any. Wilson Riles analyzed 
the many attempts made throughout the history of American education 
to* formulate goals and found. that universal and continuing goals for 
public education may be grouped under six broad headings: 

1. InteUec^al Discipline 

2. Economic Independence and Vocational Opportunity x 

3. Citizenship and Civic Responsibility 

4. Social Development and Human Relationships 

5. Moral and Ethical Character 

6. The Objectives of Self Realization [Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Goals and Evaluation, 1970, p. 13]* cj 

In addition to goal statements on a national level; many goal fbrmu- 
Jation attempts have been made by states and school districts. Some 
noteworthy statewide goal statements have been made by the following 
organizations: Texas' Conference Steering Committee (1955); the Com- 
mittee on Public Secondary Education in Maryland (1961); Oregon 
State Department of Education (1944); Educational Testing Service 
(1965) for the State of Pennsylvania; Texas' Sub-committee on Goals 
(1368); Georgia's Advisory Commission on Education Goals (1970); 
California's Joint Committee on Educational Goals and Evaluation (1970) ; 
and the Georgia Planning Association (1972). 
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Everywhere one looks he finds general agreement on the broad goal 
categories. The disagreements come in two areas. The first area o£ dis- 
agreement seems to be in the specific behavioral objectives derived from 
these general broad statements; and the second area of disagreement 
appears to be related to the particular emphases given within the broad 
goal areas. These two differences have led to a point where there seems 
to be emerging a demand for "neefis assessment." 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Arthur J. Owens (Dissertation, 1974, Chapter 2) provides a review 
of the literature concerning needs assessments which focuses pn the 
writers in this area over the last ten years. Some of the references cited 
at the. end of this*section are those Owen.s used in his review of the 
literature. 

Owens reports that needs assessment began in the early 1900s with 
Dewey and was especially emphasized by the facility planners beginning 
in the 1930s and continuing to the present time. He describes how pro- 
fessionals interested in curriculum and instruction have picked up the 
needs assessment idea and have been advocating its importance and general 
approaches for conducting needs assessments. Threaded throughout the 
approaches outlined are: setting goals through broad involvement of the 
community, prioritizing goals by discovering discrepancies between exist- 
ing and desired goals, developing specific behavioral objectives, and 
finally developing trainmg and implementation programs. 

Irving Morrissetl (1973, pp. 271-278) claims that specific require- 
ments to assess needs before beginning a program for improving educa- 
tion were laid down in the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. He 
thinks that both needs assessment and accountability, but particularly 
accountability, afe a response to a mood of di.scouragement and dis- 
illusionment with our educational enterprise. Morrissett (1973, p. 272) 
defines needs assessment as a method of determining needs which has 
four steps: (1) establishing or identifying the goals, or objectives of the 
system; (2) measuring the level of achievement of students on each of 
the goals; thus, (3)' determining the discrepancies, or needsi and (4) 
raijking the needs in order of importance and deciding which are to re- 
ceive major attention. Morrissett (1973, p. 272) feels that accountability 
and needs assessment are not new, but what is new is a combination of 
new elements and new emphases such as giving the public a more 
prominent role both in specifying needs and monitoring outcomes. 

Walter S. Lee (1973, p. 2'8) states that educational .systems are 
facing a great crisis. He thinks that the- relationship of the schools 
to .society must be reassessed to determine what public education can and 
should be doing to prepare children for the world of the future, iind 
that needs assessment is a process of determining the educational ob- 
jectives most appropriate for a particular situation. The model that 
Lee (1973, p. 28-32) gives for needs assessment is one that compares 
what is desired, or should be, with what now exists, or is being ac- 
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complishcd. The educational needs, then, are the discrepancies which 
exist Between the "is" and the "should be." Lee describes three phases 
as necessary steps in the implementation of his model. These three phases 
are: (.1) identify desired educational outcomes; (2) assess the degree 
to which students are achieving the desired outcomes; and (3) institute 
problem solving to meet needs. 

The Georgia State Department of Education, as well as other state 
departments in various parts of the country, are urging needs assessments 
as a basis for educational improvements and staff ^development programs. 
The Georgia State Department (1974) has developed a "Needs Assess- 
ment Package." Other state departments, professional societies such as 
Phi Delta Kappa, and commercial companies such as Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation, and Allyn and Bacon have responded to this need 
for developing packages for enabling schools to perforiti needs assessment. 
All of the above mentioned approaches have aimed at: broad community 
involvement; determination of educational objectives; an examination of 
the existing achievement of those objectives; prioritizing need as relates 
to the achievement of objectives; developing programs to deal with the 
priorities; and evaluating the results of improvement efforts. 

THE SCHOOL PROGRAM BONANZA GAME 

The School Program Bonanza Game is another approach to conduet- 
mg a needs assessment. It differs somewhat from the other needs assess- 
ment packages in that the Bonaza Game attempts to provide a needs assess- 
ment as concerns the overall purppses or goals of the school. Other 
approaches appear to be more specifically concerned with student achieve- 
ment in relationship to specific behavioral outcomes which are based 
upon assumed overall purposes. 

The Bonanza Game is aJso unique in its simple format and approach 
to conducting a needs assessment. It is bascjd upon a survey approach 
which^has been developed by the Social and Comn^unity Planning Re- 
search (SCPR) Institute in London, England. The aim of SCPR Institute 
as concerns research in this area is to arrive at- measurem^ts of com- 
munity preferences so that priority values q^n be quantified. This approach 
extends traditional attitude survey measurements by allowing and insuring 
that respondents understand the concept of trade-off preferences. The 
principle on which this approach is based is similar to the economist's 
indifference curve approach. By seeing which different "mixes" of a 
number of variables provide equal satisfaction, it can be revealed how 
one aspect is valued higher or lower than others. It was a principle 
first applied in an environmental context by the Institute for Research 
in Social Science, University of North Carolina (Wilson, 1962). 

Hoinville (1970, pp. 33-50) describps the method being developed 
by the Social and Community Planning Research Institute (SCPR). for 
evaluating community preferences. In essence, the method "is to ask 
people to choose a "mix" of variables from a range of competing alterna- 
tives. The way that respondents choose provides an indication of the 
trade-off values of individual items. Hoinville claims that the main limita- 
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tion of attitude research is that respondents arc not forced, as they are 
in a behavioral situation, to trade-off some of their preferences against 
others. purchaser with limited wealth must constantly weigh, priorities 
and preferences in order to decide for which factor he will accept some 
element of sacrifice in order to gain in others. A method of combining 
behavior and attitude which is used in the London research effort is to 
see how people describe their existing situation and then to go on to 
establish the direction in which they prefer changes to occur. The steps 
followed in applying the method are: first, respondents are presented 
wkh a range of standards for each environmental situation (for example, 
high standard, medium standard, low standard); next they are asked to 
identify the standard- which best corresponds to their own existing' situa- 
tion. Last of all, the respondents arc given a hypothetical sum of money 
which is insufficient to purchase the most* favored standard for each 
situation. ThCn they are asked to purchase the standard which they 
would find acceptable for each situation in the optimum mix. In -orderN 
to force respondents to consider, with equal care the standards which they 
rejected, SCPR includes a free base line (no cost) low standard for each 
situation which automatically results if respondents chose to spend no 
money at all on that situation. 

Preliminary evaluation of the priority evaluation approached by SCPR 
indicates that the method works and yields information which has not 
hitherto been available. 

The position at this point in time i? that a good deal of develop- 
ment work has taken place to turn the basic concepts into a work- ^ 
able research method from the point of view of data collection and 
data processing. We arc at a point now where an equal amount of 
development work is necessary in terms of the application of the 
method as a problem-solving tool. As with all survey projects, 
the main strength or weakness of the Priority Evaluation approach 
rests not in the method itself but in its application [Hoinville, 
1970, pp. 47-48]. 

, Perhaps the main value and advantage, however, of the Priority 
Evaluation approach is its flexibility. It can examine the preference 
structure at a micro level in order to establish differences between 
different types of persons, different types of situations, large and 
small changes in individual variables> and so on. It is a method 
which can be used to yield aggregate community values, more 
important, it cah be used to examine how these aggregates are 
formed [Hoinville, 1970, p. 49]. 

The usefulness of this micro examination approach is self-evi- 
dent. The success of cost/benefit analysis, for example rests heavily 
on its ability to* illustrate how the **gains" and "losses" are dis- 
tributed between different sections of the community. The question 
of who places what values on which factors is as important as the 
compilation of thfc aggregate amenity value, and it is this aspect 
which is most appropriate for the Priority Evaluator approach 
[Hoinville, 1970, pp. 49-50]^ 
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Finally,.it would be misleading to suggest that the method does 
not have problems and limitations of its own. hs very recent origins . 
mean that a lot more development work needs to be done, and a 
great deal is also likely to emerge from its general application. How- 
ever sufficient has been done to suggest thai the method can take its 
place alongside others as an evaluation too) to be employed 
[Hoinville, 1970, p. 50]. 

After studying the . London Priority Evaluator approach and ex- 
changing questions and information with Gerald Hoinville of SCPR, a 
beginning was made in 1970 to develop a Priority Evaluator (School 
Program Bonanza Game) to be used with students, parents, educators, 
and layjnen to determine school program priorities - needs assessment. 
The SCPR priority evaluation approach indicated the method that could 
be used, but the problem of constructing a valid and reliable instrument 
bpcame the challenge. 

- RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

The categories, pictures, and captions used in the Bonanza Game 
were developed primarily on the basis of Goals for Education in Georgia 
(See Appendix A). The Q sort technique was used for developing the nine 
program categories and subparts under each category. At each step in 
its development, the instrument was field tested with professional educators 
from the University of Georgia and from public school field situations. 
Students and parents from low, middle, and high socio-economic levels 
were also used in these developmental studies. 

The local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Georgia 
sponsored a special study involving 896 students, 237 parents, and 207 
professional staff members randomly selected from elementary, middle, and 
high schools in one school system. A series of experiments relating to 
the format and content validity of the Bonanza Game were conducted 
in this school system. In these experimental studies, four forms of the 
Bonanza Game were used to randomize the pictures, assign dollar amounts, 
have respondents rank the pictures from least to most' importance and 
respond to different rating procedures.- In another study to estabiiah; 
reliability, two approaches were used. One approach w^s to give two 
administrations of the Bonanza Game to the same group within the period 
of one month. The other approach to establishing reliability was to 
randomly sub-divide the respondents from the same school and to test the 
reliability through this method. 

An unpublished paper reporting the statistical results of ttiese studies 
is available upon request of the authors: David J. Mullen atid Carl J. 
Schnittjer, Bureau of Field Studies, College of Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. The results of these studies with 
established statistical significance are in summary as follows: \^ 

1. Dollar amounts had no significant influence on the prioi^ities 
which respondents selected. The present dollar amounts ($0, 
• $200, and $400 were subsequently decided upon as the nip5t 
administratively convenient ajnounts to be used. 
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,2. The arrangcmejit pf the pittures had no significant influence 

on how people sppnt their money. 
3. The data from two of tbe experiments supported the hierarchal 
arrangement of the pictures jn six program areas, but indicated 
that changes should be' made in three of the areas. Changes 
were subsequently made ir> the areas indicatedH.c.. for area 3, 
- "The Physical World - science." pictures I and 2 were re- 
versed: for area 5, 'Tho Arts - music, art^ drama, dancer- 
pictures "2 and 3 were reversed; and, for area 6, "Physical De- 
velopment and Safety," pictures 2 and 3 were reversed. 
The data indicated that there was no significant difference 
in the two rating procedures tested and the five-point rating 
soale was adopted. 

In both approaches usQd in th(i reliability studies, the reliability 
for obtaining priority scores* was definitely established. There 
was some question cbiout the reliability of the rating results, 
but upon investigation in the experimental situation it was 
found that directions for rating the school were ambiguous and 
these directions for ratings were changed and later. tested for 
clarity. As now stated it appears that there is no further dif- 
^ ficulty in this ar^a. >^ 
Empirical tests of criterion-related and construct validity of the 
Bonanza Game give sufficient evidence that the game is yielding valid 
results. In Appendix C, reports are^given on the school systems, schools 
respondents, and results obtained from the use of the Bonanza Game. In 
the study reported in Appendix B, the results of tlic Bonanza Game have 
already resulted in changes in the school program. From an empirical 
standpomt, this is one of the most important tests of the validity of an 
instrument. 



. SUMMARY 



To date over 10,000 people (5.000 students, 700 teachers, and over 
4,000 parents, administrators and laymen) have been involved in re- 
sponding to the Bonanza Game as a needs assessment technique These 
people are from 34 schools (19 elementary, 10 middle schools, and' 5 
high schools) from different school systems ranging from rural to small 
city to suburban to inner city. The Bonanza Game has undergone con- 
siderable scientific investigation and development. Through the Bureau of 
Field Studies and Services, at the University of Georgia, further .studies 
are planned. 
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APPENDIX A 



' PRODUCT GOALS FOR EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 
(Adopted by the State Department of Education, 1970) 



3 R'S 
3 R'S / 



3 R'S 

3 R'S 
3'^R'S 

SOCIAL 

SOCIAL 

. ) 

SOCIAL 
SPCIAL 

V 

SOCIAL 
SOCIAL 

SOCIAL 

SOCTAL 
SOCIAL 
SQdAL 
SOCIAL 



possesses the ability to read^ speak, write, and listen; 
possesses knowledge\ and understanding of mathe- 
matics; 

possesses an understanding of the structure of 'lan- 
guage and is able to ilse this and other skills to com- 
^ municate feelings, ide^s, and information; 
possesses the attitudes and^kills to pursue learning as 
a life-long process; - ^ 

give summary attentionv to the^ development of basic 
:skills in speaking, reading, writing, listening and 
mathematics; ^ , 

understands and values the functions, relationships, 
and responsibilities of labor and management in a free 
'society; ^ * 

is aware of the social, economic, and political, im- 
plications of technology; 

possesses knowledge of the principal economic^oci^l, 
./.and political systems of the world; ^ v 

recognizes the role of the family, religions, and com- 
munity 'organizations in defining values in a chang- 
ing society; 

possesses the motivation to make the community 
a desirable ptace in which to live; 
possesses knowledge and understanding of production, 
distribution, and consumption of agriculturaf and in- 
dustrial, products; * 
possesses an understanding and appreciation of racial, 
religious, and national groups and their contributions ' 
to the history and development of our culture; 
accepts the responsibility of preserving the rights and 
property of others; ' " ' 

understands the structure and functions of local, state, 
and nauonal government; 

understands ^and accepts, the responsibilities and 
privileges of American citizenship; 
possesses ^a commitment to law and unclerstands the' 
processes and purposes of law and the American 
judicial system; « v 
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SOCIAL 
SOCIAL 

SOCIAL 
'SOCPAL" 
SOCIAL 

SOCIAL 

sociaI 

SOCIAL 

PHYSICAL 

PHYSICAL 

PHYSICAL 
PHYSICAL 

P]^YSICAJt- 



PHYSICAL 



Work 
w6rk 

WORK 

A 



' possesses knowledge and understanding of interna- 
tional relations; % ' , ' 
provide for the systematic study of contemporary 
issues and ev^fent/fl , 

possesses knowjledge, understanding, and appreciation 
of his heritage) - 

understands, the citizens role in decision-making pro- 
ceisses of Ampican government and politics; " 

is committ^dlro tlje vajues defined in The Bill of 
Rights; 

possesses the ability and desire to participate in 'com- 
munity service activities; . 
knows and understands condepts of taxation; 
' possesses knowledge arid ufiderstanding of current 
political issues; ^ 
considers public office as a public trust; 
understands how /public education is administered; 
is committed to the concept of accountability for the 
use of public resources; 

knows how to secure ands utilize community services; 
respects the offices of appointed and elected officials; 
seeks opportunities td^participate in the governmental 
processes; • - 

uses khowledge and skills in the larts and sciences to 
enhance his ovm natural and physical environment; 
possesses an understanding of how technology alters" 
the liatural and physical environment; \ • 

possesses an appreciadon of the beauty of nature; 
values and demands^ the conservation and proper 
< utilization of land ana^ther najtural resources; 
possesses knowledge an^igiderstanding of man as an 
inte^al part of nature, arid as such the quality of life 
is proportional to the harmony he achieves with all 
aspects of his natural environment; . 
possesses a knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of, and exhibits as interest in, science and the 
role of science in our society; 

* appreciates the value of the occupations of others; 
provide fof vocational educatiJ.„, . ^ 

} possesses knowledge arid understanding of workmen's 
compensation, social security, j retirement systems, 
employment insurance and other employee benefits", 
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possesses'^ the necessary knowledge of how and where 
to s'eek e^apjoyment and the skills to be able to apply 
for a job and participate in a job interview 
possesses/knowledge and understanding of a wide 
variety of occupatiortal fields; 
possesses a fentative occupational or career goal and 
an education training plgp to'afchieve this goal; 
. is able to iynctipn "as a follower, co-worker or a> 
leader in work; , 

possesses pride in woi;)cnianship and accomplishment; 
respects and cares for the property of his employer 
and fellow workers; 

possesses ability to adjust to changing jobs and job 
requirements; 

recognizes the impact of science and technology on 
jobs and job requirements; 

knows where to obtain additional education and 
training; • 

understands and accepts the necessity of avoiding dis- 
crimination in employment practices; 

possesses the knowledge, skill, ability, and desire for 
life-long growth in arts of his choice; 

values and recognizes creativity as a basic human 
need; 

uses as a listener, participant, and>/or observer one or 
more of the arts or crafts in recreational and leisure 
time activity, e.g., music, visual arts, drama, wood- 
working; 

possesses sufficient skill and interest in an- area of 
activity other than that of his voca'tional choice to be 
able to make constructive use of leisure time in some 
vocational pursuit; 

is able to participate alone or with others in recrea- 
tional and leisure time activities; 
recognizes fecreation as a vital part of human life in- 
cluding participation in recreational activities which 
provide physical fitness throughout life; 
values and seeks souhd mental and physical health 
through good nutrition; understands biological pro- 
cesses and functions; understands the effect of drugs, 
alcohol and tobacco; knows liow, when, and where 
to secure medical services; and understands the emo- 
tional and social aspects of human sexuality; 
provide for physical education, driver education; 
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CHOICES possesses the knowledge and skills of an intelligent 

consumer of goods and services; 

CHOICES possesses knowledge, understanding, and skills per- 

taining to personal finance and money management; 

CHOICES ' possesses^ an understanding of and respect for himself 

— his abilities, .interests, values, aspirations^, limita- 
tions, and uses this understanding to set personal 
goals;- 

CHOICES supports the free, and voluntary exercise of religious 

choice. - 
CHOICES possesses a personal value system that enables him to 

define desirable change on the basis oi hi^-widerstand- 

ing of the capacity of man to adjust to change and the 

tectinrques to control change; . 
CHOICES possesses the ability to understand and cope with 

/ dissent. 

CHOICES possesses a personal ^^alue system which emphasizes 

concern for one's fellow man: 
CHOICES ^ understands freedom as the right to make choices 

within the framework of concern for the general 

welfare; ' 

CHOICES ptovide the opportunity for students arul te^ctj^rs to 

make responsible decisions regarding^^thei use of th^ir 

CHOICES possesses the Ability to analyze, synthesize, draw con- 

clusions, mak^ecisions, and secure information from 
a wide variety oi sources;; 
CHOICES possesses the attitudes ahd personal values that enable 

him to cope with adversity; 
CHOICES understands and accepts the relationships of rights and 

/" responsibilities; 

CHOICES^ possesses the ability to identify common goals and to 

/ cooperate with others in their attainment; 

CHOICES possesses a personal philosophy of his reason for 

^ ^ existence; 

CHOICES possesses the ability to make responsible decisions 

regarding the use of time; 

RELATIONS recognizes that every man, unless restricted by his own 
* actions, has the right to participate actively and freely 
. in social, political and economic affairs so long as the 
rights of others are not violated; 
RELATIONS knows and practices socially acceptable behavior; 
RELATIONS possesses the ability to adjust to changes \h human 
relationships brought about by geographic and social 
mobility; 

RELATIONS bclude !he development of skills in human relations; 
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SELF 
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possesses the social willingness to live in a racially 
integrated society; ' 
should be able to establish warm personal relationships 
away from the job with neighbors arid friends, 
possesses a personal value system \yhich maintains 
individual integrity in group relationships; 

permit each pupil to progress in a continuous manner 

at a rate consistent with his' ability; 

provide for the determination of the educational needs 

of each child, the design of an instructional program 

to meet those needs and the continuous evaluation 

and assessment of individual progress; 

utilize a wide variety of instructional materials in a 

variety of individual and group activities; 

provide opportunities for students of varyipg abilities 

and interests to participate in common activities; 

be varied in accordance with the level of development 

of the individual learner. 

The content of ftfe curriculum should 

include remedial and corrective programs, special 
instruction for handicapped children and youth and 
compensatory programs for the culturally deprived; 
provide guidance and coyngeling services, psychologi- 
cal services, health services, and social work appro- 
priate to various levels of education. 
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APPENDIX B . 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT REPORT FOR SAMPLE QTY JR. HIGH 

To: Dr. John Smith, Superintendent 

and 

Board of Educatioji, Sample City Schools 
From: School Program Bonanza Game Negotiating Committee 
Subject: NEEDS ASSESSMENT for^SampIe City Jtinior High School 

Thisr:report coataihs the recommendations of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee who worked with the JBonanza Game data. The following NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT is the result of involvement from all segments of the 
community — students, teachers, administrative staff, parents. Board of 
Education' members, and interested laymen. The recommendations arc 
compfehensiy'e. and cover the various curriculum areas as well as Supple- 
mentary recommendations for the improvement of Sany)le City Junior 
High. The Negotiating Committee' recognizes that many of the recom- 
mendations will have to be included in .long range plans; however, others 
need immediate attention. 

Upon receiving approval of this report, the principal intends to begin 
developing long and short range plans for implementing the NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT. As these planfe are developed, the principal will work 
closely with the Superintendent arid central office staff as* well as with 
members of the committee. 



NEGOTIATION COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
^..^K SCHOOL. PROGRAM PRIORITIES 

#7 PRIORITY: THE 3 R's 

Summary 

Parents, students, and teachers indicated coljiege preparation as tbe 
level of instruction which they thought should be offered while staff 
and laymen thought the 3 R's should be t'aught at the basic skills level. 

The discrepancy that exists "between the # 1 priority arid the 
# 3 rating indicated t^l work should be done to improve the 3 R's. 

Whf'Ofbups Responded as They Did 

Parents probably rated college level preparation as their choice be- 
cause thai is what^they want for their children — or at least they want 
their children to have that option. 
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Students want to go to college. They want the opportunity to gain, the 
necessary skills to be able to have a choice later on; thus, they marked 
college level preparation. 

Teachers want to meet the needs of all students. They see the need 
for instruction from the lowest to the highest levels. 

Staff members looked at the ability level of the majority of the students 
in making their decision; and they feel the basic level of instruction 
would be realistic. 

Laymen perhaps feel that basic skills instruction is the appropriate 
level of instruction for the junior high student, and that college level 
preparation should be left to ih^ high school instructional program. Or 
perhaps laymen, too, lopked at the ability level of students and felt 
basic skills instructipn would be adequate or realistic. 

Recommendations of Negotiations Committee for the 3 R's 

• Develop curriculum to provide for all levels of instruction needed — 
from special education up to honors program. 

• Provide speech therapy for those students who need it. 

• Place more emphasis on reading in all areas of the curriculum and 
equip a reading lab for those who have severe reading problems. 

• Develop media center for instructional materials to be used by all 
levels. 

• Purchase textbooks to fit varying ability groups. . 

• Develop or purchase individualized instructional materials to provide 
for some of the differences that exist even within grouped classes. 

# / PRIORITY: WORK WORLD 
Summary , 

Parents, teachers, students, and laymen all thought junior high- students 
should study about work; however, 50 percent of the staff felt that stu- 
dents should train on the job. 

This area of the curriculum showed a great deal of discrepancy be- 
tween the priority rating and the ranking— with a # 3 priority and 
f 8 rating (composite)— indicating that this is one area everyone sees 
as needing attention. 

Why Groups Responded as They Did 

Those who thought students at the junior high level should study 
\about work were thinking of the age of the students, the problems of 
transportation, work permite^ availability of jobs,, and other problems 
Involved with providing on-the-job training for this, age student. On^ the 
6ther haijd,' those who thought on-the-job training would be good were 
thinking of the number of dropouts which, occur before students have 
vocational skills or means of supporting themselves. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Work World 
• We feel study of work should be included in the curriculum; and 
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^while on-the-job training for this age student in an out-of-school setting 
may not be feasible, we reconunend that the shop facilities and home 
economics department at Sample City be reopened. and that these voca- 
tional areas of instruction be reinstated. ' " 

•.We also urge that experiences and materials in career education be 
included in the instructional program. 

# 3 PRIORITY: MAKING CHOICEf^ 

Summary 

Parents and teachers want choices made on the basis of personal 
beliefs and values. Students^ staff, and laymen feel that students should 
be taught Jo make choices based upon tradition and custom. 

This area racked seventh in rating with more than 70 percent rating 
it OK or bqlow — which indicates a need to improve the decision-making 
opportunities at the school. 

Why Groups Responded as They Did 

Parents may be- reluctant to trUst the influence which might exist 
in the classroom and may pjrcfcr that their children make choices based 
On personal beliefs. They may be reluctant to have someone's opinion 
or moral 'code used as a basis for teaching right, wrong, attitudes, etc. 
to their children. 

Teachers feel "decision-making** is also a responsibility of home and 
family, and there is evidence that they are reluctant to infringe upon the 
rights of the family. 

Students, staff, «and laymen feel that tradition is a good base from 
which to work. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Making Choices 

• Most of the committee members feel that provision can , be made in 
the normal curricuUun to improve the opportunities for decision-making 
and to give student opportunities to make choices for long - and short - 
r^ange goals. A variety df options in the curriculum would allow students 
to help develop their; own goals and methods of learning. Different 
materials and activities should be included to enhance the ability of 
students to choose. 

• In all cases, custom and tradition' should be used as a baseline froih 
^hich students should be encouraged, at times, to move toward using 
personal values as a basis for decision making. 

# 4 PRIORITY: HEALTH AND P. E. - ^ 

Summary ^--^ 

All groups — pai'ents, students, teachers^ staff, and laymen believe that 
health and physical education at Sample City should be a general pro- 
gram' in health, physical education, and safety with emphasis on athletics. 
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Why Groups Responded as They Did 

Although rated second in priority and # 1 in overall rating, the 
negotiating commitjee feels that misinterpretation about what'the PE pro- 
gram should be and what in reality exists has caused the ratings to he 
-invalid. We feel this may be so because: 

1. There is no health instruction. 

2. There are no lecture elates in health or P.E. 

3. Space is limited— with girls' classes and 'boys' classes being taught 
at the sam^JMime on bpposite ends of the gym. 

4. Overcrowded classes for the available equipment and space. 

5. Need for improvement of physical education facilities— with 
showers, lockers, dressing areas which can be, used by students. 
These facilities need to be expanded. The facilities which already 
exist should be repaired, painted, .and kept clean. Since the City 
Recreation program uses gym facilities until late at night, there 
is no way to keep facilities clean for student use the next day. 

6. Inadequate personnel to maintain the program — especially for 
female students. 

Parental gating of Health' and P.E. showed significant difference with 
black parents fating the program higher than did white parents. This may 
be because of the use of the gym^after school hours. 

Teachers feel n^ore emphasis should be given to areas of health and 
personal hygiene; and they think more emphasis should be given to in- 
dividual skills and activities rather than only to team sports. 

Staff members feel the P.E. program facilities should be expanded to 
include handball, tennis courts, and recreational and craft areas with more 
emphasis on intramural sports. 

The student group felt the students misunderstood how to play the 
Bonanza game and that most w6lild really say that more money should 
be placed on this part of the curriculum than on any other area.' They 
would like to sec. mpre competition with other schools emphasized, and 
they want more intrdmural sports. They would also like to see scheduled 
events, announced so that jnore .people would be able to attend. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Health xind P.E, 

• We recommend that health and personal hygiene be included in the 
mstructiernal program. The instruQtion in these areas should be relevant 
and should be- presented in an interesting way. 

•• A^ larger variety 'of materials and activities should be provided so that 
students would have opportunity to participate in team sports and also 
develop some individual skills. 

• Intra- and/or inter-school activities and sporting eventsr should be 
announced in. advance so that more people could attend. 

• We recommend that provision be made to enlarge the shower, locker, 
and dressing room facilities in the gym, and that some f)rovision should 
be made to keep these facilities clean for use by students during the 
school day. / 

• Since this is a subject area diat occupies a prominent place in the 
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school curriculum, we recommend that adequate facilities and personnel 
be provided to make it a worthwhile experience for the children who 
attend Sample City. 

# 4 PRIORITY: RELATIONS WITH OTHERS 

Summary 

All groups indicated that some attention should be given to learnirig 
how to get along with others. A majority of all groups rated this category 
OK or BELOW — with a composite rating of more than 70 percent rating 
OK or below. The^e figures indicate a need for improvement of relations 
with others — which is a part of each school day, in each class and activity, 
for each child. ^ ^ 

Why Groups Responded as They Did 

' Parents are concerned about the- way their children get along with 
ofher students and teachers. They think it is important that children 
should be able to study, work, and play in^ an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and goodwill; but they know this is not always the case. 

Students think it is important that they be able to maintain good re- 
lations with others. Students want peer-group and parental acceptance 
tha^they are afraid they may not get if they become too friendly with 
members of the other race. 

Teachers^ see discrimination against both races — such as the almost 
totally black student council and the lack of black history in the social 
studies area. They see division of races (physical) in some classes. Some- 
times when interracial interactions occur, racial peer pressure's ore exerted 
to discourage these ^interactions. Teachers feel that the attitudes re- 
flected at school may be thosC students hear and accept at homer 

All groups know thai school is a center for learning not only the 
subject matter taught in the various courses, but'it is a place where con- 
x:ern for fellow human beings and respect for individual differences should 
be important and provided for. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Relations with Others 

m To improve relations at school will take a willingness on the part 
of all — students, parents, teachers, staff, administrators, and community — 
to try to gain a better understanding of one 'another. The best way to* 
accomplish this may be on a one-to-one basis and by making an attempt 
to avoid stereotyping and making generalizations. ^ 

• Formation of student activities' which would allow special interest 
groups where students, parents, and teachers with common interests or 
goals could work together on a regular basis might be helpful. Invite 
parental involvement and community involvement in activities of the 
school — something that would * cause a "pulling together'' or a team 
effort. 

• At the student level, some provision should be made in home rooms 
to pay some attention to interracial problems — an airing of differences 
of opinions — a time for exchanging of ideas. 
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• As le^ls of instruction arc improved and additional materials are 
acquired, we believe classroom discipline will improve. 



# 6 PRIORITY: DEVELOPMENT OF ^ELF 

Summary \ 

Teachers and daymen indicated that a student should compete with-* 
. himself with emphasis on doing one's best. Parents, students, and staff 
indicated that each student should be measured by some standard or norm. 
However, percentages do not vary that much between those who think 
student shpuld be measured against norm and those who think he' should 
be measured against self— <!Xcepl for the strvff — and they are 70 percent 
against a norm. 

A composite percentage of 62 percent rated DevelofJrrient of Self OK 
or below. This means that improvements should be made to provide 
students with better opportunities for improving themselves. 

Why Groups Responded a,V They Did 

Teachers believe they should be aware of each student^s capabilities 
^and that they should evaluate the phild on his efforts and progress; and 
they feel the guidance coulnselor cati also be helpful in this. area. 

Parents ^eel that there lis a lack of sufficient challenge for the dif- 
ferent levels of ability. Students have not had opportunities for extra- 
curricular activities — for challenging assignments of interest to them — for 
having some voice in the w^ay things are done'in the classroom or in 
activities outside tHe classroom. They need and are capable of seJf- 
direction in scyne of these ar(i^as. 

\ 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Development of Self 

• We recommend further grouping or as much individualization: as 
possible. Team teaching or excl^ange-teacher program might be successful. 

• If we are trying to recommc!|n4 on the basis of both long - and short- 
range plans, then for long-ranged development, the whole school system 
needs to be considered. Sample^ City may try some different grouping, 
but consideration of '^Development of Self* must be given before students 
get to Sample City, at Sample Ciity, and \vhen students leave Sample City. 
A consistent point of view throughout the school system— a consist<!nt 
means of implementation would \)C helpful. 

• The group feels that the curriculum and' teaching methods should 
be structured so that students will achieve maximum intellectual de- 
velopment. 

• Establish some basic requirem<jnts for each grad6 level. Review achieve- 
ment levels. Review materials artd teaching methods and provide some 
different options for advancement Do not teach all children alike. 

• We recommend that the board of education establish some policy 
that would limit size of class so that teachers would be able to implement 
individualized instruction. 
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# 7 PRIORITY: THE ARTS 

Summary 

All groups indicated that the students at school should learn to 
perform in one or more? of the arts. This phase of the curriculunv is rated 
low as a priority and also rates lowest as far as the kind of job the 
school isidoing to provide meaningful experiences in the arts. Milch needs 
to be dCne to make this area of the curriculum meaningful and vitiil , 
for each chiJd. 

Why Groups Responded cs They Did 

Parents felt that one reason the arts rated so low in priority is the 
lack of emphasis given this area in, the total school system and com- 
munity as a whole. The only group at Sample City which allows any 
participation or study in the arts is the band. 

The staff believes that every student shoutd have aij opportunity to 
develop his artistic talents; but one period a diiy of class is not enough 
to provide this opportunity. 

Students feel that more commitment should be given to the arts, but 
they do not feel it is as important as x>ther areas of the school program. 

Teachers feel this is an area of importance; but they feel o'lher areas 
need more attention than the arts at the persent time. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for The Arts, 

• The members feel a program of studies in performing arts could help 
other areas of concern in the curriculum — such as ^'relations with others/' 
and "development of self.'' We recommend that other courses in the 
performing arts be included in the curriculum. 

• Invite parental involvement in an "after-school" program in per- 
forming arts. Ther^ may be parents who are talented and willing to 
teach music, guitar, dance, crafts, voice, etc. on a volunteer basis to 
small groups of interested students. 

^8 PRIORITY: THE SOCIAL WORLD 

Summary 

All groups indicatc^d that they thought students at Sample City should 
learn basic facts about how men l^e- together. Although this particular 
phase of the' curriculum was rateow 2 — indicating this is one of the 
better areas of the 'curriculum — all groups with the exception of the^ 
teachers rated it OK arid below by 50 percent or more. Therefore, some 
improvements should be made in this area, lop. 

Why Groups Responded as They Did 

There was agreement by all groups that to learn the basic facts about 
how men live together ^vould be the proper level of instruction for the 
junior high student. 

Parents raited social l^tudies as one of the better' instructional areas. 
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n Perhaps there was less **griping" at home about this area^ 

Students felt thut more consideration for the subject should be given 

to making more Students interested in it; i.e., teach something interesting 

and relevant to the students. , n v ^ 

Staff felt that students need to ^ know and understand the large 

American cultures, the Afro-American experiences, and have a wider 

knowledge of world civilizations. 

Teachers felt that more emphasis needs to be placed upon relevancy 

and preparation for good citizenship. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for The Social World 

• Efforts should be made to include contributions of major ethnic groups". 
Materials should be updated. so that current events and relevant subjcfct 
matter is introduced and studied that will be of interest to both black 

• and white students. . > . 

• Emphasis should consist of teaching basic facts in a relevant way 
which would consider major ethnic groups and citizenship experiences. 

• Expand the curriculum to include additional courses so that students 
* may have a choice of subject matter. Long-range plans might consider 

moving to quarter system. 

#* 9 PRIORITY,. PHYSICAL WORLD 

Summary 

All groups-indicated that students at the junior high level should learn 
basic facts alpout, the. world of science. A majority in all groups rated 
this area of the curriculum OK or below; however, which indicates some 
improvements should be made in this area of the curriculum. 

. Why Groups Responded as They Did 

Most parents probably feel that some type laboratory experience, ficfd 
trips, community resources would make the subject more interesting. 
Students get bored just reading everything out of a textbook with no hands- 
, ' on experiences. 

Staff members felt the science curriculum was adequate but agreed 
that it could be implemented more creatively and interestingly. 

Teachers rated the curriculum area as they did because they^ feel 
other areas or skills need more emphasis. This may be a post-Splitnik 
reaction in which science emphasis is decreasing. 

Recommendations of Negotiating Committee for Physical World 

m We recommend that funds be expended iQ purchase science materials 
to provide some meaningful laboratory experiences; that field- trips and 
use of community resources be implemented to make material relevant and 
interesting. ~" . • 

• In addition, provision should be made for those students who may 
; be career oriented or, especially interested' in science. TTiis might be 

done through formation of a course or through a Science Qub. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE * 



• Initiate a buUdjng program at Sample City to provide adequate ifacilities 
for the junior high education program. 

• Provide better upkeep of the building through adequate janitorial 
service. 

• Coordinate instructional materials with careful study of the AV ma- 
terials which supplement texts. 

• PTSA — with the approval of the board of education— should develop 
a handbook for Sample City Jr. High. Representatives from all segments 
of the school commimity — students, teachers, staff, parents — should be 
represented in the developnient of the handbook. 

• Each teacher should prepare a series of assignments which could 
be used at least a w^ek by a substitute teacher who may npt be technically 
prepared to teach the subject matter. 

• Organization of the faculty so that each currie&ltlm area would have 
someone tp coordinate activities, materials, methods, etc. (department 
fieads ) . 
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